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THE TENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS 


A. H. SAYCE 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 


the early days of my literary career, that is to say in the year 

1874, I contributed to the Theological Review (Jan. 1874) 
an article on the Ethnographical Table of Genesis. The chief 
object of this was to identify the names of Gog and Magog and 
thereby fix the earliest date at which the chapter could have 
taken its present form. Gog I identified with Gugu of Lydia, 
the Gyges of classical history, Magog being “the country of 
Gog.” Consequently the Ethnographical Table must have re- 
ceived additions and insertions as late as the seventh century B. C. 

I see no reason for revising my identifications. No other Gugu 
except the Lydian Gyges has turned up in the history of Asia 
Minor, and Ezek 38 2 restricts the age of Gog to that of Gyges. 
It is true that the prophet calls him “the chief prince of Meshech 
and Tubal,” but these were the Asianic nations best known to 
the Jews and were consequently the representatives for them of 
the other nations of Asia Minor. The word résh, which was 
already a difficulty to the Septuagint translators, implies that he 
was at the time the paramount ruler in Asia Minor; and the 
Assyrian inscriptions have informed us that Meshech and Tubal 
were governed by a number of minor kings. In the time of 
Tiglath-pileser I., for example, Meshech was ruled by at least 
five kings. 

In Ezekiel the words “land of the Magog” are attached to 
the name of Gog. They must be a marginal note which has 
made its way into the text to the detriment of Hebrew grammar. 
That they have not been derived from the book of Genesis is 

13 
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clear from the article prefixed to “Magog.” And it is also clear 
that the use of the article implies that “Magog” was regarded 
as a people or country. Hence I still hold to my old belief that 
the name has come from an Assyrian mat-Gugi “land of Gyges” 
and should be punctuated 313%. 

Magog is stated in Genesis to be the son of Japheth, his 
brothers being Gomer, Madai, Javan, Tubal, Meshech and Tiras. 
It has long been recognised that Gomer represents the Gimirra 
of the Assyrian texts, the Kimmerians of the Greek writers. A 
letter of Sennacherib, when still crown-prince, to his father, 
which has been published by Harper (No. 146), gives the name 
as Gamir; at the time when the letter was written Gamir was 
a district in which Guriania, the modern Gurun, was situated. 
The Kimmerians must therefore have been settled there for 
some time. In the age of the Odyssey they were to be found 
on the shores of the Black Sea, and according to Eusebius 
(Chron. p. 303, ed. Mai) a horde of them captured Sardes for 
the first time in B. C. 1078. The statement has been questioned 
and it has been suggested that Eusebius or his authority con- 
fused the Kimmerians with Moschians or some other invading 
tribe from the east, but the reference in the Odyssey and the 
existence of a country known as Gamir before the beginning of 
the seventh century B. C. gives support to the Christian Chro- 
nicler. And it must be observed that the Biblical Gomer is 
Gamir, not Gimirré, the country and not the tribe. 

Madai is evidently the Manda of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Its identification with the name of the Medes, which seems to 
have been hitherto unquestioned, is impossible; the Medes be- 
longed to a different part of the world. Umman Manda, “the - 
Horde,” as Delitzsch interpreted it, was the original expression, 
corresponding with the Goyim or “nations” of Gen. 141, but 
the abbreviated Manda, “Multitude,” could be used alone. The 
term is found already in the Hittite version of the invasion of 
Asia Minor by Naram-Sin (B. 0. 2650), and the Hittite Code 
of Laws makes express mention of the Umman Manda. The 
similarity of the names Manda and Mada or Medes, and the 
fact that they both represented invaders from the north, caused 
them to be confounded together by the later Babylonian scribes, 
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and the Manda of the Hittite texts accordingly became the 
Madai of the book of Genesis and the Matiéné of classical 
geography. Perhaps the confusion of names was assisted by the 
extension of Median supremacy to the Halys in the period which 
followed the fall of Nineveh. 

The name of Javan—the Ionian Greeks—can be traced 
back to the 13th century B.C., but has not been met with 
as yet in the Tel el-Amarna tablets or the Hittite texts. 
Antioch stood on the site of a city called I6né, and the Periplus 
Maritima tells us that the sea which washed the eastern coast 
of Cilicia was known as the Ionian. The name itself was 
Asianic, not Indo-European; formed by the Asianic suffix -wan, 
and the Greek genealogists made I6n the son of the “tawny”- 
skinned Xuthus, in contradistinction to the Leuco-Syri or “ White 
Syrians” of Cappadocia, and the nephew, not the brother, of 
Doris and olus. 

Tubal and Meshech have long since been identified with the 
Tibareni and Moschi, the Tabalé and Muska of the Assyrian 
monuments, who like the Kimmerians were to be found on the 
shores of the Black Sea as well as in the south-eastern part of 
Asia Minor. They were included among the hordes who poured 
down upon the Hittite Empire and northern Syria and attacked 
Egypt at the beginning of the 13th century B. C. The Masso- 
retic form of the name Tubal, it may be observed, is due to an 
association of the Tibarenian iron-smiths with Tubal-Cain 
“Tubal the Smith” where I see a “conflate” reading from. an 
earlier cuneiform text, tibira being the Sumerian word for 
“smith” which has been glossed by the Semitic Cain. 

On Tiras I can throw no certain light. Is it the Taruisa of 
the Hittite texts, which Dr. Forrer identifies with Troy? 

The sons of Gomer are said to be Ashkenaz, Riphath and 
Togarmah. The old identification of Ashkenaz with Ascanius. 
has been given up, and of late it has been the fashion to identify 
the name (as first suggested by myself) with the cuneiform 
Asguza, whom Winckler made the Scyths of Greek history. 
But Asianic names like Tarkhu-na-zi (“he of the land of Tark- 
hus” ?) throw doubt on this, and it is therefore possible, after 
all, that the name is to be attached to the stem Aska, from 
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which Ascanius and the name of the tribe Aska-éni were derived. 
At any rate the place or people must have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gamir, and the fact that Jeremiah (51 27) associates 
Ashkenaz with Ararat and Minni indicates the vicinity of 
Armenia. 

About Riphath we know nothing; even the reading is doubt- 
ful. But the site of Togarmah has now been settled by the 
Hittite texts. We learn from them that it stood between 
Carchemish and Harran, though considerably to the north of 
either. In the cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Keui the name is 
written Tegarama and Tagarama, and Delitzsch long ago identi- 
fied it with the Til-Garimmi of the Assyrian inscriptions where 
the native name has been Assyrianised. 

We now come to the sons of Javan. Elishah has been long 
recognised as the Alasiya of the Tel el-Amarna tablets which 
is generally believed to be Cyprus, though I am inclined with 
Mr. Wainwright to see in it the Aleian plain of south-eastern 
Cilicia. Tarshish is Tarsus, not Tartessos which was at the other 
end of the Mediterranean. The first mention of it in the cunei- 
form texts is on the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser II. where 
the Assyrian king states that he had captured Tarzi in the 
26th year of his reign. Kittim, Kition, is Cyprus, which makes 
me doubt the identification of Elishah, Alasiya, with that island, 
and Dodanim must be read Rodanim and identified with the 
Rhodians. The Hebrew form of the name will have come from 
an Assyrian Rudanu. 

Such were the nations of the Mediterranean world known to 
the Jewish scholars of Jerusalem. It will be seen that apart 
from Magog they are confined to Rhodes, Cyprus and Cilicia 
and the districts south-west of Armenia. The latter, like Magog, 
were known through their attacks upon the Assyrian empire; 
the others must have been known through trade. Meshech and 
Tubal, however, were not only traders; they were also formidable 
enemies of the Assyrian kings and under the Moschian Mita 
or Midas had joined with Ararat in a war which at one time 
threatened Assyria with destruction. This was in the reign of 
Sargon II. when the name of Meshech would have become 
familiar to the populations of Western Asia. 
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It was commerce, on the other hand, which led to acquaint- 
ance with “the isles of the Gentiles.” The name must have 
originated when as yet intercourse with them was by sea only, 
and consequently goes back to an early period of history. 
Among the islands the Cilician coast would naturally be included; 
hence the secondary meaning of “coastland” given to the Can- 
aanite word 77. 

The sons of Ham were better known than the sons of Japheth, 
and the fact that Canaan is made a brother of Cush and Miz- 
raim indicates that the geography is that of the period when 
Canaan was united to Egypt. The French excavations at Jebél 
have shown that, in the time of the earliest Egyptian dynasties, 
the Egyptians were already in possession of Gebal where they 
were building sanctuaries and shipping the timber of the Lebanon 
to the Nile. In the age of the Twelfth dynasty the princes of 
Gebal were proud to call themselves the vassals of the Pharaoh; 
when the Hyksos conquered Egypt the union between Egypt and 
Palestine became closer than before, while under the Eighteenth 
dynasty, and, as recent discoveries have proved, under the 
Nineteenth also, Canaan was practically an Egyptian province. 
Ramses III. of the Twentieth dynasty still claimed sovereignty 
over the country; it was only after 1200 B. C. that the age was 
past when Canaan and Egypt could be termed brothers. 

Ludim is made the first-born of Mizraim. If the name is not 
corrupt it is difficult to see what it can represent except the 
Lydian mercenaries of Psammetichus I. and his successors. In 
this case it ought to be conjoined with that of the Libyan 
mercenaries or Lehabim instead of ‘Anamim (possibly “the 
people of On,” a name, however, differently spelt elsewhere). 
But these again are separated from the other native populations 
of the country, the Naphtuhim of Memphis,—the city of 
Ptah—, the Pathrusim of Upper Egypt, the Casluhim and the 
Caphtorim. There must, therefore, be something wrong with the 
text unless we fall back on the old suggestion that Ludim 
represents the Egyptian word for “men” (r-tw). But this will 
not explain the insertion of the Libyans between the “‘Anamim 
and Naphtuhim ; moreover ‘Anamim witha superfluous m (suppos- 
ing On is meant) indicates a corrupted text, and in v. 22 we 
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have a Lud which is certainly incorrect. The mention of Caph- 
torim is borne out by Sir Arthur Evans’ discoveries which 
show that an intimate intercourse existed between Egypt and 
Krete from a very early date and make it probable that Kretan 
colonies were established in the Delta; indeed this would cer- 
tainly have been the case if his view is right that the submerged 
harbour found by Jondet at Alexandria is of Minoan origin. As 
for Casluhim the name is found among the geographical 
cartouches on the walls of the temple at Kom Ombo. 

It is noticeable that while Sidon is “the first-born” of Canaan 
no mention is made of Tyre. Does this point to a period when 
the power and trade of Tyre were under eclipse? It will be 
remembered that Homer also knows of Sidon to the exclusion 
of Tyre. Abibal, the father of Hiram I., seems to have founded 
a new line of kings at Tyre; it is therefore possible that the 
city had previously been for awhile under the dominion of Sidon. 
However this may be, the mention of Heth as the second son 
of Canaan is in accordance with what we now know to be 
historical fact. As far back as the Abrahamic age Canaan and 
Syria had been overrun by Hittite armies; Damascus was 
captured by the Hittite king Telibinus (about 1800 B. C.) and 
Hittites came to settle in the conquered land. When the Tel 
el-Amarna correspondence was carried on, Canaanite towns were 
governed by Hittite officers and defended or attacked by Hittite 
soldiers. The Hittite element in the population was almost as 
important as the native Canaanite. 

Even more important were the Amorites, who are represented 
on the Egyptian monuments as a blond race with blue eyes. 
I have lately given reasons (in Ancient Egypt Sept. 1924) for 
believing that they were related to the Mitannians of Mesopo- 
tamia and had come from the highlands of Asia Minor, and 
many years ago in my Presidential Address to the Anthropo- 
logical Section of the British Association I pointed out their 
racial connection with the blond, long-headed Libyans of northern 
Africa. I should now identify them also with the neolithic 
population of Palestine. Though Jerusalem, it will be remem- 
bered, was in “the land of Canaan,” its father was an Amorite 
and its mother a Hittite (Ezek. 16 3). 
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Jerusalem was in the hands of the Jebusites when the 
Israelites entered Palestine and for a time was known to the 
latter as the city of Jebus. There is no trace of such a name 
in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence; at that time Jerusalem 
still retained its old Babylonian title Uru-Salim “the City of 
Salim,” and it was governed by a prince who seems to have been 
of Mitannian, that is, Amorite, lineage, if we may judge from 
the fact that the name of Kheba, “the queen of heaven” and 
goddess of Aleppo, was involved in it. The point, however, is 
uncertain, since Kheba or Khebe was incorporated by the Hittites 
into their own pantheon. At the time Jerusalem was threatened 
by the Khabiri, who we now know were mercenary Hittite troops, 
some 1200 of them formed the body-guard of the Hittite kings 
at Boghaz Keui. It is probable that the city was captured by 
them eventually; in this case they will have been the Jebusites 
of the Old Testament. The name Jebus, with final -s, has a 
Hittite appearance, and it will be noticed that in the list in 
Genesis the Jebusite is coupled with Heth. 

“Girgashite” has been compared with the Egyptian Karkesh, 
the name of one of the northern tribes who attacked Egypt in 
the Mosaic age; but the name should more probably be read 
Kalkesh and identified with Cilicia. On the other hand a sug- 
gestion made to me by Dr. Cowley is attractive, that the Hivite 
is the Akhean of Greek history. We have learned from the 
Hittite records that in the 14th and 13th centuries B. c. a 
prominent part was played in the politics of Asia Minor by a 
people called Akhkhiyawas who came from the West and at one 
time possessed a fleet of 100 vessels. I believe Dr. Forrer is 
right in identifying them with the Akhzans, and it is tempting 
to see the same name in the Hivites, or rather the Ha-Khiwwi, 
of Scripture. 

However this may be, the selection of the four names which 
typify Phoenicia is curious and can be explained only on the 
supposition that they represent a confederacy which had its 
centre in the naval port of Arvad. If so, we are taken back to 
the Tel el-Amarna age or earlier, before the place of Arvad 
had been taken by Sidon and Tyre. Zemar, too, which occupies 
a conspicuous place in the Tel el-Amarna letters, almost 
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disappears from sight in later history. On the other hand, 
Arka and Sin are unknown to the letters, while along with 
Zemar the western campaigns of the Assyrian kings made their 
names known to the Assyro-Babylonian world. The rise of 
Hamath appears to belong to the age of the Nineteenth Egyp- 
tian dynasty. 

The sons of Shem introduce another difficulty. The exca- 
vations at Susa have shown that Elam was Semitic before it 
was “Anzanite”; Asshur had become a Semitic capital before 
the days of Khammurabi, and about the “Semitic” character of 
Arphaxad and Aram there has never been any question. But 
who was Lud? The introduction of this name among the sons 
of Shem in the region of the Tigris can be accounted for only 
on the supposition that the text is corrupt. I would suggest 
that TD) is due to the inadvertence of a copyist who has trans- 
ferred the 19 of the preceding line to the line below. Cp. also v. 13. 

The ethnographical Table, it will be seen, is geographical, 
not ethnological or philological. The various places and peoples 
enumerated in it have been cleverly grouped under the three 
sons of Noah who, like the three sons of Adam or the three 
sons of Lamech, must belong to old Semitic tradition. Just as 
the three sons of Adam, Cain, Abel and Enosh, represented the 
three classes of primitive Babylonian society—the artisan, the 
agriculturist and the “gentleman” called amélu, “the man,” in 
the Cappadocian tablets —so the three sons of Noah represented 
the three zones of the known world which were repeopled after 
the deluge. In Sumerian Babylonia the zones were four in 
number, but the Western Semite had the Mediterranean on the 
west side of him and accordingly divided the continent into 
three zones only. 

Iapetos, we learn from Stephanus of Byzantium, was a 
Cilician deity, and was therefore marked out as a representative 
of the North, though it is possible that the signification of the 
Babylonian ibbu, ibbitu “white” had some influence on the 
selection. Shem is the Samu, Sumu of the First dynasty of 
Babylon, the god from whom the Aramzans and south-eastern 
Arabs ‘traced their descent. The name of the founder of the 
Babylonian dynasty was Sumu-abi, “Sumu is my father.” Samu 
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meant “red” in Babylonian, a colour suggested by the sun-burnt 
skins of the Semites. 

In Ham the Egyptian Qem, “Egypt,” is usually seen; if this 
is correct, the change of the initial letter would be due to the 
influence of the Semitic khaém “hot,” not inappropriately asso- 
ciated with Cush and Mizraim. From the words of the old 
song, however, quoted in Gen. 9 26,27, we may gather that 
Canaan and not Ham was originally the representative of the 
third geographical] zone. Canaan was to be “the servant of 
Shem” which was fulfilled in the days of Khammurabi, if not 
in those of Sargon of Akkad and his grandson Naram-Sin, 
while Japheth from Asia Minor was to “dwell in the tents of 
Shem” and make Canaan his servant. Since the geographer of 
the tenth chapter makes Heth a son of Canaan it is clear that 
in his belief, at any rate, this could not refer to the Hittites of 
the first Hittite empire; we must therefore see in it a reference 
to the second Hittite or Moschian empire, the Cilician empire 
of Solinus, which arose about 1200 B. c. Then for the second 
time the armies of Asia Minor occupied the Aramzan “tents” 
of Syria and Mesopotamia and reduced Canaan to servitude 
(cp. Judg. 3 8). 

I conclude, accordingly, that the geographer of the tenth 
chapter of Genesis lived after this date. The mention of Tar- 
shish points to the same period; so, too, does the mention of 
the Philistines as well as of Hamath, the rise of which to import- 
ance was not earlier than the close of the Nineteenth Egyptian 
dynasty. But it does not follow that he must have lived as late 
as the time of Gyges. This would ignore an important character- 
istic of ancient (and also modern) oriental literature, modi- 
fications, namely, of their language and insertion of new facts. 
It is a characteristic which is too often neglected by Biblical 
critics, in spite of plain evidences to the contrary. The Psalms, 
for instance, have undergone repeated changes, sometimes 
resulting in an unintelligible text, like the Babylonian psalms 
where in many instances we can now compare the earlier and 
later texts, while Isaiah expressly tells us (16 13, 14) that he 
had been quoting an older prophecy, uttered concerning Moab 
“long ago,” to which he “now” made an addition suitable to 
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his own time. The ethnographical table of Genesis, originally 
accompanied, perhaps, by a map similar to the early Babylonian 
map of the world in the British Museum, was just the document 
to which additions were likely to be made with increasing know- 
ledge. 

That such additions were actually made we know. It has 
long been recognised that the passage relating to Nimrod is a 
later insertion. The Cush who begat Nimrod was not the Cush 
of Southern Arabia; he was the Kassite who in the Tel el-Amarna 
age had come to denote Babylonia, not the Kas of an earlier 
geography which came from an Egyptian source. 

But insertion though it is, the passage belongs to a period 
when Nineveh still existed and was in fact at the height of its 
power. It was “a great city” for it included Calah and other 
suburbs as well as Resen from which Sennacherib derived part 
of his water supply. The insertion, therefore, cannot be later 
than the first half of the seventh century B. c. And before that 
time the rest of the chapter must have already assumed sub- 
stantially its present shape. If we were inclined to speculate, 


we might conjecture that Nimrod and Gyges owe their intro- 
duction into it to the same hands and that the scribes who 
were busy re-editing the old texts in the royal library of © 
Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah (Prov. 25 1) continued their 
labours in the reign of his son. 
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SOME NOTES ON ZECHARIAH 11 ¢-17' 


SAMUEL FEIGIN 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


11 4a. “Thus said ma” 

According to the Massoretic text we have here “Yahveh my 
God”, an unusual phrase in the Prophets. The LXX has 
instead of ‘TON Ilavroxpatwp The commentators pro- 
pose an original ‘ON mit “Yahveh to me” (Marti, Ehrlich, Sellin, 
ICC, Moffatt). This reading is based on the parallel phrases in 
verses 13, 15 ‘ON Mi VON", and is supported by $ LU whichaddsuS 
and Kenn. 246 which has ‘ON? But the parallel verses cannot 
be considered, since in them there is a continuation while here 


is the beginning of the address. Compare Hosea 31. The 
original text seems to have been Compare 
' Amos 5 14, 15,16. The LXX omitted TON under the influence 
of the other passages in Haggai and Zechariah. Compare 
Hag. 1 2, 5, 7, 9; 2 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 23; Zech. 13, 4, 6, 16,17; 2 12,15; 


1 This chapter is regarded as one of the most original in the O. T. 
(Marti.) It has been a matter of wide discussion by the various commen- 
tators. Those to whom references are made in these notes are: Marti, 
Das Dodekapropheten, pp. 4837-442 (1904) in ‘‘Kurzer Hand-Commentar 
zum Alten Testament”; H. G. Mitchell, Zechariah, pp. 302 - 316 (1912) in 
“The_ International Critical Commentary” (abridged ICC); D. E. Sellin, 
Das Zwilfprophetenbuch, pp. 509—517 (1922); J. Moffatt, The O. T., A 
New Translation, vol. II, pp. 476b—477 a; also the Hebrew commentators 
of the Middle Ages: Rashi, Eben-Ezra, Qimhi, etc. Their speculations to 
interpret the events indicated in this parable, are of the same character 
as the modern commentaries. Of special interest among the modern 
Hebrew commentaries is Ehrlich, twp> xypp vol. III, pp. 483—484. 

For introductions compare Driver (1913), pp. 347—348; H. Wiener, 
The Prophets of Israel, p. 113; S. Bernfeld, vol. II, pp. 
504-506 (1923); B. Duhm, Israels Propheten, pp. 423—425 (1916). 

2 ICC, p. 311. 
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37,10;46; 54; 612; 74, 9, 13; 81, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 18, 20, 21, 23; 
13 7; 14 16, 17, 21. For a similar reason the word ‘D8 was added 
in some of the Syriac MSS, as well as in one of the Hebrew MSS, 
because the personal address D8 i is frequently used in Zechariah. 
The Massoretic text can, however, be correct as it is, only aps) 
is not “my God,” but only “God;” compare Hosea 98 DNS ABS 
‘TON Dy. The verse, therefore, has to be translated, “Thus said 
Yahveh God,” like oS MT or “Jahveh, God of the hosts.”* 

11 4b 77737 INS “flock of slaughter.” 

The word 1319 is a synonym of M30 (Jer. 12 3). This 
expression aw “Ns seems to be used for regular profane 
flocks sold in the market for the shambles. The opposite of this 
is apparently DWP JX¥, flocks belonging to the temple. 

11.50 NO} WH “Whose buyers kill them 
and do not become guilty. ” In this verse comes a description 

of “flocks of slaughter” with distinction of holy flocks. The holy 
flock cannot be slaughtered by any one. If one kills it he has 
to bring a sacrifice, OWN, because he profited from the sacri- 
ficial property.* 

11 5b WYN) FAD 77193 is usually emended to 
TON." But this emendation is not necessary. The flocks are 
bought retail by many persons, therefore, we have plural, but the 
one merchant of flocks can supply for many. We have, there- 
fore, to translate “and their seller used to say: Thank Yahveh, 
I became rich.” Also here we have the description of the profane 
herd, that the man who sells it becomes rich, while the holy flock 
does not bring any profit to its possessor.° 


3 The prophet used the phrase, “Thus said Jahveh God, feed the flock 
of slaughter,” not that he believed that the teaching of the parable had 
the divine sanction (ICC, p- 303), but because he obtained his position 
as ruler from God, being a high priest. 

4 Marti and Sellin translate the words sp¥x' 85) “und die sich nicht 
verschulden,” namely, they do not regard themselves guilty, as Hosea 
515. ICC, p. 804 translates “uncondemned.” Eben-Ezra, Qimhi and Ehr- 
lich translate exactly as Marti. The Syriac }3'nno x, as the New’Hebrew, 
may have the meaning “do not become guilty.” 

5 Marti, ICC with G. V.S.T., Sellin, Moffatt. The versions translate 
in plural, but it is a free rendering for finer diction. 

6 The expression “Blessed God, I became rich,” (Sellin) (not “I am 
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Som ND Here is emended to 

Mm’, but also this emendation is not necessary. One shep- 
herd is enough for a whole herd. The profane flock is not 
pitied by their shepherd while the holy flock is mercifully fed.® 

Who is symbolized by the shepherd, and what is the flock 
of slaughter? It seems that the shepherd is one of the hierocratic 
rulers of that time, a high priest. To his hand was entrusted 
not only the holy flock of the temple, namely the priesthood, but 
also the profane flock, the common people. But while no com- 
plaints were made by the priests, in spite of the fact that they 
do not contribute anything to the high priest, the people had to 
complain. This is personified in this parable.° 

116 This verse is an interpolation of a later editor who ex- 
plained the preceding verses. He was from a later time and 
did not understand the sense of the simple parable and tried to 
explain it in an eschatological spirit. The word 1290 means 


rich,” ICC and Moffatt) served as proof that the buyers and sellers are 
not representing foreign authorities (Marti and Sellin). It is regarded 
as hypocrisy (ICC). But there is no proof of this, since it is not intended 
here to express anything but the description of the profane flock. 
Bernfeld vol. II, pp. 504—6 reads “I will pay 
teeth,” but this is not probable. 

1 Marti, Sellin, Moffatt. But ICC translates it correctly, “their shepherd.” 
For the plural of the versions, see note 5. 

8 The distinction between buyers, sellers and shepherds has been inter- 
preted as referring to the foreign and the native rulers (Nowack), the 
families of Onias and Tobias and the high priest (Marti), the native tax 
collectors and Ptolemy III (ICC), the higher classes and the officials 
(Sellin). It seems, however, that the story did not intend anything but 
a description of the profane flock. 

9 The commentators agree that the parable tells about two different 
shepherds. One is good (vv. 4-14) and the other is bad, (vv. 15-17; ch. 137-9); 
or one is careless, the other cruel (ICC). They differ only in the identi- 
fication of each of them. Marti thinks the first is Onias IV, the second 
Alkimus; ICC sees in them Ptolemy III and IV; Sellin, the shepherd 
of God and the bad shepherd, regarding the whole parable as an eschato- 
logical vision. But this conception is not certain. We have, rather, in 
this chapter the evolution of a shepherd from a good to a severe and 
finaily to a cruel one. 

10 Thus Marti; Duhm, Sellin, Moffatt, ICC, regard it as original. If 
Marti is right, that the verse represents the conditions under the Diadochs, 
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“possessor” rather than “king.”"* Compare Ecclesiastes (5 8) 
Compare lugal a-3ag-ga-ge “the owner of the 
field” in Sumerian. 

11 7a 42? is corrupted from The 
corruption was due to the older } in the middle of the word, 
which remained unnoticed by a later copyist and was regarded 
as two words. The ]N3J “J¥ID are the merchants of the herds 
who deliver the flocks to a . shepherd for feeding. The same 
meaning “merchant” for "}¥33 occurs in another passage of this 
book (14 21). The merchants of the flocks symbolize here the 
leaders of the people who gave authority to this high priest to 
rule over them. This world fit in a time when the high ponee: 
hood was not yet sanctiiied by heredity through generations. ™* 

117b OYAN NN YP INP. The other staff is usually trans- 
lated “binders.” ™ But, how can a staff bind? We have here 
rather the usual meaning of this word in the Mishnah “to injure.” 
The shepherd undertook the job. For this purpose he took two 
staves: one is “graciousness” in case the herd behaves well; the 
other is “injurers” in case they are stubborn. In the oe 
the high priest was human, but not weak. 

11 8a OVI THD). This phrase is re- 


we may think that this interpolation was made in that time, while the 
parable is from an older age. 
11 Much stress cannot be laid on the word “king,” as the ICC does. 
12 The reading has the support of the 6 (ICC). This is the accepted 
reading of all commentators. The Syriac has xw3> in v. 7 and 85°) in 
v.11. The xw3> may be a corruption for 83933. [asa can easily become 
aso 


13 Marti, ICC, Sellin, identify the traders with the seller and buyers 
mentioned in v. 5. But there is no necessity for this identification. The 
trader is naturally a seller as well. The traders here do not play a harm- 
ful role but a foolish one. 

14 Thus Marti, Sellin (Verbindung”); ICC (‘bonds,” “unity,” re- 
presenting the relations with one another); Moffatt (“union”). This 
meaning of the word they derive from v.14, where the breaking of the 
brotherhood is spoken about. But this verse cannot serve as an argu- 
ment because it is an interpolation. The two trees of Ezekiel 37 15-38 
have nothing to do with this parable. For the translation “Injurers” 


compare Rashi and Qimhi, and especially Bernfeld. Eben-Ezra connects 
it with Duhm “Eintracht.” 
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garded by some commentators as an interpolation; » by others, as 
removed from its place.** Neither supposition, however, is 
necessary. From the Early Babylonian legal literature we know 
that the shepherd had helpmates who were called Ka. Bar, 
Semitic kaparum. These helpmates were given by the possessors 
of the herd. The head shepherd is responsible for the flight of 
such helpmates. Compare YBC 5944: 18—21, I: Ni-id-na-tum 
ka-pa-ra-8t t-da-pa-ar-ma a-na 5 3e gur Da-da-ja Ni. Ag. E. 
“If Nidnatum, his helpmate, will run away for the damage 
Dadaya (the head-shepherd) shall pay 5 kors of barley.” In our 
case the same happened. The shepherd caused the three help- 
mates given to him to flee. 

The use of OYA nydyrnsy, “the three shepherds,” does not 
necessarily imply that they were mentioned before. It may be 
the usual number of helpmates in a large herd.” The help- 
mates were designated by O'YM while the head was called ‘T38. 
The root IMD means “to disappear, to hide.” The causative 
means “to make to disappear,” “to cause to flee.” 

11 "2 WHI WPM. This phrase 
does not refer to the flocks. We should expect JWB3, }i72 as 
in v.5.8 But it refers to the D'Y4. He gives here the reason 
why they fled. “I lost patience with them and they detested 
me.” The three helpmates symbolize the representatives of the 
people who had to assist him with their counsel, but also to 


15 ICC, Sellin, Moffatt and others. 

16 Marti placed this phrase after v. 7a. The reason for this specul- 
ation is that they translate 1’7)x) “destroyed” and thought it as an 
action of God. But really it is the head shepherd who made his help- 
mates flee. For the Babylonian chief herder and his subordinate shep- 
herds, compare RA XXI, p. 13, No. 13, where we have an utullum com- 
plaining to the king for a wrong done to the réePl who are under his 
hand. These shepherds were supplied to him by the owner of the flocks, 
the palace, for which service they obtained a certain garden. This was 
taken away by a certain Arwium and caused the complaint of their master. 
Eben-Ezra interpreted correctly that the three shepherds were helpmates 
of the head herder. 

17 This is one of the arguments for being an interpolation or that it 
has been mentioned before. The interpolator, moreover, should not use 
the article as well. : 

18 For the o in omy 18 MSS as well as $@ have } (ICC). 
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control him that he shall not use his power to the disadvantage 
of his people. The high priest did not like their interference 
and caused chem to resign in a very short time. Soon after 
he changed his policy towards the entrusted flock, namely the 
ruled people.” 

119 After getting rid of the controlling helpmates, the shep- 
herd ceased to take care of the flock. Three results are noted: 
death, loss, and injury, caused by continual fighting one with 
the other. In the above mentioned text of the Yale Babylonian 
Collection two of the last events are mentioned, and the shepherd 
is responsible for them. A-na pi-ha-at .. i-za-az % ha-li-iq i-ri-a- 
ab (YBC 5944: 14—17), “for the damages he shall stand; and 
the lost ones he shall restore.” The unfaithful shepherd caused 
all the damages to his flock. ‘Fl 11711337) is applied to the lost 
by flight, as TYISN) in v. 38.7 This description symbolizes the 
anarchy which arose in the land through misjudgment of the tyrant. 

11 10a He cut off the staff of gentleness. This symbolizes 
that the tyrant ceased to show good will any more. He used 
only the staff “injurers,” being always severe. 

11 10b—11a This is an interpolation of the same glossator 
who interpreted this simple parable as an achsin vision 
of breaking the covenant of Israel with all the nations.” 

1111 b “3Y JD YT. This is surely YT The 
owners of the flock learned of the injuries he caused to the flock 
as well as the flight of the helpmates, 

11 11¢ “SAS OWA. This word has been interpreted “those 
who watch me.”” But if they would watch him they would 
hardly allow this negligence in the fulfilment of his duties as a 
shepherd. The word here is either to be read “H8 OMDWO 
“who hire me,”” or “TS OD” has the meaning “who appointed 


19 The three shepherds have been identified with historical personages, 
kingdoms, kings, high priests, etc. See ICC, pp. 306 f. All these specul- 
ations are superfluous. 

20 Thus Sellin. ICC translates “destroyed.” But in this case it would 
be the same as “the dead.” 

21 It seems obvious that a staff cannot serve as a sign of a covenant. 

22 Marti, Sellin (“beobachtende”). 

23 ICC, Moffatt, following Hoonacker. 
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me as a watcher.” Compare the third stem in Arabic. But we 
expect rather OM). See Gesenius-Kautzsch 28, p. 159. 

137 The Hebrew text is difficult. How 
did the merchants know that it is the word of Yahveh? Is 
a faithless shepherd such an impossibility that this must be 
regarded as a divine event? It seems, therefore, that this phrase is 
an interpolation of the same glossator because he did not see 
the simple sense of the parable. The intention of the story is, 
that in spite of the unfaithfulness of the shepherd, he was not 
dismissed, but on the contrary, they paid him. 

11 12a “And I said to them: If I am good in your eyes give 
me my reward,” ovata xd DN}, “and if not cease.” It does not 
seem very appropriate for any workingman to propose such an 
alternative. It seems that the original text was T7108 ) 
“and if not I will cease,” namely, he will give up his job. One 
8 was lost by a copyist. Since min had no meaning it was 
amended to OTN. We have here the malicious humor of the 
shepherd (“If I am good in your eyes”), and the foolishness of 
his masters. 

11 12b “And they paid out my wages thirty (shekels of) 
silver.” Commentators regard this to be a small payment to 
indicate the worthlessness of his work. They paid him the price 
of a slave™*, But this seems to be baseless. The shepherd is 
not a slave, he is not sold. Thirty shekels of silver as an annual 
payment is a great reward. According to the Code of Hammu- 
rabi (§ 261) the usual rate for a shepherd is only 8 kors barley 
a year. Such an amount of barley is surely less than 30 shekels. 
In an early Babylonian text we have a promissory note, that a 
certain man promises to pay in 20 days 2-4/5 kors of barley. 
In case he fails to do so, he has to pay only 1-1/6 shekel of 
silver (YBC 4334). We see that a kor of barley amounts to 
less than a shekel. Thirty shekels is, therefore, a tremendous 
amount as an annual payment to a hired shepherd. The parable 
intends to indicate the enrichment of the ruler on account of 
the people who are foolish enough to submit to all his wishes, 
instead of revolting against him. 


24 Marti, Sellin. 
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11 13a “And Yahveh said to me, throw it into the treasury.” 
The word “YP is a corruption for WiNT.* The ruler had 
deposited the money in the temple treasury, as was usual in all 
ages. The use of the contemptuous Pw “to throw” seems to 
indicate the richness of the shepherd. But it may be a technical 
term to distinguish a simple deposit from a consecration to God 
Wp. The entire story about the deposit of the money is intro- 
duced to hint where this treacherous ruler hides the robbed 
property of the people. 

1113b ‘AP! WES WPI V8. This phrase seems to 
be a conglomeration of words. 18 is regarded the same as 
“splendid.” is “dear,” the same meaning. does 
not fit and is emended to FP. What meaning has “the splendid 
dear thing which I (or you) have taken from them?” The 
solution of this difficulty seems to be that 178 means the “wages” 
of an "18. The JN3i “WIS were the head shepherds like the 
Babylonian wtullum, to distinguish them from the usual OYM. 
The reward of such an WIS is called V8 like 13 the reward 
of YY, “hireling” in general. WP ae means, therefore, “the 
dear payment of a shepherd.” If the Massoretic “S}P* is 
correct,” the whole phrase would fit in just after the words 
4020 ney. It is more fitting for the prophet than for 
God to mock. The original verse was perhaps: “And Yahveh 
said to me: ‘Throw it into the treasury!’ And I took the 
thirty (shekels of) silver (the dear wages that I dearly charged 
them) and I threw them into the house of Yahveh, into the 
treasury.” 

11 14a “And I cut off the second staff, the Injurers.” Even 
though he was paid he did not become more careful, but on the 
contrary, he turned out to be a merciless shepherd, so that even 
the “Injurers” were not enough for him. 

11 14b “To break the brotherhood between Judah and Is- 
rael” is an interpolation of the same glossator. The emendation 


25 Thus $ Kenn. 530. (ICC, pp. 313 f.). Compare Qimhi. 

26 Marti suggested an emendation 12%. Ehrlich interprets correctly 
778 from 1%. For 1p" he suggests the Arabic 5S, “some kind of a herd.” 

27 All commentators emend to Ayp’, Marti, ICC, Sellin, Moffatt. Ehr- 
lich regards this word as a denominative from the herd 3p\= rae- 
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of the commentators D em instead of OTe" i is not necessary.” 
The glossator may have had in mind Ezekiel 37 15 ff. 

11 15a “And God said to me again.” Compare Hosea 3 1. 
“Again” looks back to the words of God in wv. 4, 13.” 

11 15b “Take to thee an instrument of a foolish shepherd.” 
Here he intends to instruct the faithless shepherd to become 
very cruel and to exchange the cut off “staff of Injurers” for a 
harmful instrument. The broken staff could do no more than 
injure, while the new instrument can kill entirely. 

1116 Here follows the interpretation of the whole parable: 
“Because behold I am setting a shepherd over the land who 
will not count the lost ones, will not seek the missing ones, and 
will not heal the injured,” ete. 

11 16 xd The translation of this phrase is, 
according to ICC, “The one that is being destroyed he will not 
visit.” Sellin: “Um das Zugrundegehende kiimmert er sich nicht.’ 
Moffatt: “Who will not look after what is missing. ” All agree 
that F197337 should be read in the singular, as in the codrdinate 
cases (Marti, ICC with 4 Kenn. MSS and 6). But there is no 
necessity for this. The meaning of FTID3I7 is not “destroyed” 
but “disappeared,” “fled ones” as in vv. 8-9. "Ip" here is not 
“visit,” “take care,” “seek,” but “count.” He will not count 
the lost ones, as though he is not at all responsible f r the loss, 
and therefore the plural is more fitting. 

11 16b WPI! WIT. Marti and others emend to 
F335, which is not probable. Some other emendations are, 
mya or i737 (ICC, Sellin). The translation of the phrase 
is, then “the one that is wandering he will not seek” (ICC, reading 
iY3i3), “das Verlorene” (Sellin 7] 12373), “the scattered” (Moffatt, 
reading FWT730). Although the meaning “missing” fits the con- 
text, yet there is no absolute need for the emendation. The 

“young” sheep is more apt to remain behind the herd so that . 
the shepherd has to look for it. However, 1330 can easily 
look like (double which was corrected to The 
male is more inclined to leave the herd than the female. 


28 Marti and others with 6L. Against it ICC, Sellin and Moffatt. 
29 ICQ, Sellin, Moffatt translate “take thee again.” 
30 This is the opinion of some commentators. See ICC, p. 315. 

14* 
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11 16¢ SBT Nd The word “broken” is a technical 
term for injury caused by a beast (Ex. 22 9, 1 Kings 13 26). 
The Syriac has NOS ND JAMIN Nd namely, it 
restores NBT. 89] NMBwWIT. Perhaps 
is used here in the meaning NBT, the following words being a 
marginal explanation. 

11 16d 73939 is emended to mma, “Kranke” (Marti and 
others). But why not ning ? ICC and Sellin AIYW. But why 
not 1333, “which stands sound on its feet,” namely, he does not 
give any food to the sound one, and starves her? Cf. Rashi, 
Syriac PO'PT. 

11 16¢ PID. This phrase has been interpreted as 
“spalten der Klauen” because he feeds them in stony regions, etc. 
(Marti). ICC translates according to $* “their legs he will gnaw.” 
Sellin emends }$5i and translates “Und reift ihnen ihre 
Stiicke ab.” But the Massoretic text is correct. The meaning 
of this phrase is: “And their hoofs he breaks up,” for a sign to 
show that it was left from a wild beast. Compare Amos 3 12. 

1117°The prophet feels himself too weak to do anything 
against the tyrant, and satisfies himself with a curse. 

The opinion current since Ewald, that 13 7-9 belongs to the 
same parable, is open to question. The parable by itself as 
delivered in Zechariah 11 4-17 is complete in itself. The three 
verses 13 7-9 may have been written by the same author at a 
later date after some reflection, but they are not organically 
connected with the parable. 

Who this tyrant was is hard to know. At any rate he is a 
local personality, not an emperor. A priest, e. g., Joshua or 
Eliashib or somebody else, could well be the object of this 
sarcastic parable. 

The following is a translation of the original text according 
to the above notes. Verses 6,10b, 11a, 114, 14b, being inter- 
polations, are omitted in this translation. 


3t The Syriac has p.y3 v1. Since we have in Hebrew ppyiyn (see 
Gesenius, s. v.), it is possible that our text had px». On the other hand, 
p3 may stand for “py3, “tore out.” 

32 That Joshua had opponents can be seen from Zechariah 3, Eliashib 
was an opponent of Nehemiah. 
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114 Thus said Yahveh God: “Feed the flock of slaughter, 

5 whose buyers kill them and do not transgress, and their seller 

says: 

Blessed is Yahve, I became rich! and their shepherd does 
not pity them.” 7 And I fed the flock of slaughter for traders 
in flocks. And I took for myself two staves; one I called 
“Gentleness” and one I called “Injurers”, and I fed (thus) 
the flock. s And I caused to flee the three helpmates in one 
month because I lost patience with them and they detested 
me. 9 Then I said: “I will not feed you: what is dying let it 
die, and the lost let be lost, and let the survivors devour one 
the flesh of the other.” And I took my staff “Gentleness” 
and broke it. And the traders in the flock who hired me 
(or who appointed me!) took notice of that. 12 And I said 
to them: “If you please, give me my wages, but if not I will 
stop!” And they paid out for my wages thirty (shekels) of 
silver. 13 And Yahveh said to me: “Throw it into the treas- 
ury!” And I took the thirty (shekels) of silver (the dear 
shepherd wages which I took from them) and I threw it into 
the house of Yahveh, into the treasury. 14 And I broke my 
second staff, the “Injurers.” 15 And Yahveh said to me 
again: “Take for yourself an instrument of a foolish shepherd. 


16 For I am setting a shepherd over the land 
Who will not count the lost ones, 

Who will not seek the missing one, 

Who will not heal the hurt one 

And the sound one he will not feed, 

But he will devour the flesh of the fat one, 
And their hoofs he will break off. 

17 Woe, worthless shepherd, who neglects the flock! 
May the sword be on his arm and right eye. 
May his arm be thoroughly dried out, 

And his right eye entirely blinded.” 
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LEXICAL NOTES ON LUKE-ACTS. I. 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HERE can be no doubt that the present time is an 

auspicious one in the history of New Testament lexico- 
graphy. Five Greek dictionaries of importance are in process 
of publication. There is Walter Bauer’s greatly enriched 
edition of + Preuschen’s Wérterbuch zu den Schriften des N.T. 
(Giessen, 1925—), which in its explicit references both to 
ancient parallels and to modern commentators will apparently 
surpass any New Testament lexicon. There are two general 
unabridged dictionaries of the Greek language,— W. Cronert’s 
revision of Passow (Géttingen, 1912—) and H. Stuart Jones’ 
revision of Liddell and Scott (Oxford, 1925—), All these 
three have at the moment not progressed beyond the letter a, 
They take account of the Greek papyri, but not so fully as 
two special works, one a general dictionary to the Greek 
Papyri by + Fr. Preisigke (Heidelberg and Berlin, 1924—); 
and the other a special study of the Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament Illustrated from the Papyri and Other Nonliterary 
Sources by + J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan, London and New 
York (1914—). At the present writing (June, 1925) these two 
works have been published as far down the alphabet as éxw 
and d\pwnov respectively. 

These works, together with others in preparation, should 
stimulate an interest in lexical research, but it may not be out 
of place to offer from time to time detached and unsystematic 
notes parallel to those larger collections, Certain New Testa- 
ment words deserve more special study. Furthermore, there 
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are ways in which the (dsrys can somewhat supplement the - 
regular lexicographer. In the first place, the papyri already 
published deserve repeated search and new papyri are constantly 
becoming available. What gleanings have been missed we have 
had lately indicated in the case of the word émovcws. This 
word, appearing as it does in no less important and familiar a 
passage than the Lord’s Prayer (both Matthew and Luke), un- 
certain in meaning, and absolutely unknown in any Greek 
passage of non-Christian origin, is a word whose discovery in 
any secular writing would naturally excite the interest of all 
scholars. A papyrus containing the word was published in 
1889, but it apparently was not included in any dictionary or 
brought to the attention of New Testament scholars until just 
recently '—thirty-five years later! 

In the second place, light on New Testament semantics is 
afforded by thorough study of the Hellenistic writers. Some 
of these have recently become more accessible, and those that 
have always been known yield something to the diligent student. 
The new Wettstein that is projected will doubtless recover 
and arrange much valuable information of this sort, but no 
generation can quite exhaust the possibilities, and our generation 
has much to do if our sympathy with the nuances of contem- 
porary Greek is to match even that of the Eighteenth Century 
scholarship which produced the Observationes literature. In 
this field, also, any independent worker may perchance find 
gleanings which the reapers have left. 

In the third place, the New Testament text itself offers 
suggestions of new insight into its meaning to one who acquaints 


1 See A. Debrunner in Theologische Literaturzeitung, March 7, 1925, 
col. 119, citing Preisigke Wérterbuch, Fasc. 2, 1924, col. 567. The papyrus 
was originally published by Sayce in Flinders Petrie Hawara, Biahmu, 
and Arsinoe (London, 1889), p. 34, as No. 245, and was republished by 
Preisigke in his Sammelbuch Griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten I 
(Strassburg, 1915), as No. 5224. Unfortunately the passage—an entry in 
a memorandum of expenses of a half obol paid for érwvoa—gives little 
clue to its meaning. Moulton and Milligan evidently examined for New 
Testament parallels, without noticing this, the collection in which the 
papyrus was originally published. I must confess to having overlooked 
the word in the same way. 
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himself with the whole spirit and character, interests and modes 
of expression, of the several authors. There are certain habits 
of language which both in individuals and in human speech 
generally are easily overlooked until attention is drawn to them, 
as, for example, the fading of the etymological meaning, to 
mention but one of them. 

In the fourth place, detached notes afford opportunity for 
fuller discussion of the connotation, literary quality and usage 
of the word than is possible in the restricted space of even 
the most elaborate lexicon or is appropriate in the continuous 
exposition of a commentary. Such selected word studies give- 
the author the comfort of ample space for more or less relevant 
observations on usage and in some cases, as for example in 
F. Field’s Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, can 
make a permanent contribution to the work of both lexico- 
grapher and commentator. 

The following notes are intended to suggest rather than to 
supply the lexical supplementation that is possible along such 
lines. I confine myself to a single writer of the New Testament 
and begin with that part of the alphabet which the most advanced 
of the newer lexica has just reached. 


There has been considerable bihete whether this word still 
means “with one accord” in Acts, or simply “together.” 
E. Hatch in his Essays in Biblical Greek, 1889, pp. 63f. makes 
it plain that in the Septuagint “a) it is used to translate 
Hebrew words which mean simply ‘together,’ b) it is inter- 
changed with other Greek words or phrases which mean simply 
‘together,’ c) it occurs in contexts in which the strict etymo- 
logical meaning is impossible,” and he declares that in none 
of the N.T. passages is there any reason for assuming that the 
word has any other meaning than that which it has in the 
Greek versions of the O.T., viz., ‘together.’ In reply T. K. Abbott 
in his Essays, p. 96, and Moulton and Milligan s. v. in Leaical 
Notes from the Papyri and in their Vocabulary attempt to 
place the burden of proof on those who deny the etymological 
force of the word. It is doubtful, however, whether it is fair 
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to give either the Septuagint or etymology any strong advantage 
in the discovery of Luke’s meaning. The alternatives are not 
quite so extreme. 

The ten passages in Acts are not decisive from their con- 
text. None of them has an impersonal subject, yet there is 
none of them that demands the stronger meaning of ‘with one 
mind,’ or ‘with one purpose.” There is rather association of 
place, time and action. The word represents what is done 
‘simultaneously’ or ‘alike,’ or the being (5 12 7oav; 15 25 yevo- 
mévors) or moving (12 20 wapyoay) of persons ‘together.’ It 
could scarcely be used of unanimity of persons separated in 
time or place. In 2 46 (cf. 5 42) being together in the temple 
(6uoOumadey év re icp) may be contrasted with distribution to 
their homes (xar’ oikov), Probably no one English word or 
phrase expresses its exact meaning. It strengthens other words 
in its context. Hence it is found associated with waves in Acts 
(1 14; 2 46) as in other writers, but never with such phrases as 
ori (Aristeas 178), (Demos. 147 1), 
év évi otduatt (Romans 15 6). In Luke’s own vocabulary it 
appears to have what is almost if not quite a synonym in emi 
70 (Acts 21 with duos, T. R. suoOvuadev; 2 44 &c.), rather 
than in dro mas (Luke 14 18) or the more definite jv xapdia 
kat \Wuy7y pia (Acts 432). It is doubtful, moreover, whether in 
the more classical writers the etymological emphasis on internal 
feeling had not given place at least in Hellenistic times to 
external action. Translators are often misled by etymology in 
languages in which they are not perfectly at home. Thus the 
Vulgate translates (except 15 25 in unum) by unanimiter or 
uno animo, but we may prefer to follow the old bilingual lexicon 
which reads: d“oOuuadov wniversi, una pariter, gregatim, simul. 
The LXX certainly had no reason to use it for TM or TM 
unless it meant in the xowj ‘together.’ These Hebrew words 
are elsewhere in the LXX rendered by dua or éxt 70 avro. 

Convincing evidence that in Acts or elsewhere the word 
had lost its psychological reference is naturally difficult to 
secure since, as has been said, the etymological force is never 
absolutely impossible. References to riots, however, in Acts 
7 57; 18 12; 19 29 do not imply regulated purpose. A passage 


< 
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in the papyri mentioned by Moulton and Milligan without full 
citation appears on examination (the reading is not absolutely 
certain) to bear unmistakable evidence of the absence in duo- 
@vuadov of consent or accord. In P Par 63, 93 (B. c. 164) 
(= P Petr. III p. 26) complaint is made that a group of people 
not liable for taxes had been dunned for them, “as though the 
tax determined by decree had been assessed on all the persons 
in the country without exception” (os Tod dia Tot mpooraypa- 
Tos Kecbaraiov Tact KaTHY (sic) yopav 
emvyeypaupévov). Here the subject of the sentence is quite 
impersonal. Further, it is a subject on which Egyptians acted 
by necessity rather than with one accord—the payment of 
taxes! The passage calls for a translation such as “alike.” 
No doubt the author of Acts believed there was harmony in 
the early church, but his use of duoOvuadey is not the best 


evidence of 


Moulton and Milligan show that this word (Acts 1 3) can 


no longer be called Biblical, and they refer to Knowling as 
indicating that the word is not limited to unreal visions as 
distinguished from actual sight. That it can be used of super- 
human appearances is not merely suggested by Luke’s own 
noun drragia in Luke 24 23 (ayyéAwy), Acts 26 19 (ovpanoz), 
but is proved by its use in Tobit 1219 of Raphael wacas ras 
wmravouny Kai ovK &paryov ovde &riov, Spacw 
ipeis eOewpetre, and in the magical P Par 574, 3033 opxiCw ce 
tov Te’ Oopanr ev Kai vepéery 
Its use in 3 Kingdoms 8 8, “the ends of the staves of the ark 
were seen in the holy place, but they were not seen outside 


2 The impressive ‘with one accord in one place’ of the King James 
version in Acts 21 had already disappeared since the revisers followed 
the better MSS in reading éyod for duodvuadty with éwl 7d airé. We may 
perhaps set it down as a rule of Hellenistic Greek that short words 
tend to give up their meaning to longer words which look or sound 
something like them but originally had quite a different meaning. Beside 
for we seem to have in the NT. wAnpopopéw for wAnpdw, 
épbela for eps, &c. 
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the tabernacle” (ovx wrravovro éw), and in the papyri of the 
non-appearance of a boy (P Par 49, 33) or other persons (or 
things?) (P Tebt I 24, 5) that were “wanted,” suggest that its 
distinctive meaning is ‘to be visible.’* Acts 13, then, means not 
merely that Jesus was seen but that he was to be seen. Its 
opposite is the equally idiomatic apavros éyevero of Luke 2431: 
“he was not to be seen.” Secular writers also use the latter 
of persons who disappear in a sudden manner. The parallel 
to Acts 13 in Acts 10 40 is instructive, euavys yeveoOar, It 
is a good synonym of émravouat also in all its other known 
occurrences. The English ‘being visible’ may sound strange in 
Acts 1 3, but is probably a better translation than ‘appear- 
ing,’ which suggests distinct occasions and appearances at the 
initiative of Jesus. That there were repeated occasions is not 
impossible and was maintained by Chrysostom. The author of 
Acts may have thought of Jesus as becoming visible from time 
to time during the forty days. But if we could leave out of 
our minds the gospels and 1 Corinthians, Acts would most 
naturally be understood as implying continuous visibility for 
forty days concluded by a definite ascension, and of course 
followed by later visions of Jesus to Stephen, Paul, &. Neither 
the word itself nor the context of Acts 1 3 seems to me to 
indicate what degree of reality there was in the appearances, 
or, to use Luke’s own expression (Luke 24 37 ff.), to show whether 
or not they “saw a spirit.” 


Acts 17 is a chapter containing several words formerly 
supposed to be unknown to secular or earlier writers but now 
found in papyri and inscriptions. opo@ecia is one of these 
(cf. avarratéw, From each group 
of non-literary sources it has been attested as belonging to the 
common vocabulary. It occurs not only in the inscription from 
Priene mentioned by Moulton and Milligan but also unmistak- 


3 Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, p. 147 is apparently in error in 
attributing the verb to Josephus. It occurs in Hermes Trismegistus 31, 
15 Parthey, and is a fairly well attested variant in Numbers 14 1. 
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ably in B G U III 889, 17 (151 a. p.). The context of this 
passage is, unfortunately, missing. In the Priene inscription, 
which is of earlier date, the word in its two occurrences (Hiller 
von Gaertringen, Inschriften von Priene, 42 lines 8 and 12) 
evidently means the fixing of a boundaryline (cf. opoOereiv in © 
LXX). The nearest parallel previously known was a different 
word 70 dpo8éc.1ov and was found in Hesychius. There is now 
no longer any reason for Blass’s conjectured reading Ta 6po0écra 
here. But nothing prevents our finding the same feminine 
word as in Acts, the inscription and the papyrus in Galen 
Definitiones medicae II (XIX, 349 Kiihn), dpromos dé 
ard Tav év Tois xwpiows though the editors 
accent dpo0eciwy. Did the sharp eyes of Hobart overlook this 
evidence of ‘medical language’? 

The new evidence, unfortunately, throws little light on the 
meaning of the Acts passage. The latter is well discussed in 
Wendt (Meyer’), ad loc., and I should be inclined to agree 
that dpicas Katpois Tas dpoOecias Ths 
katoxias avrav is, like 1417, an appeal to the evidence of God 
in the experience of man. I have, however, the suspicion that, 
instead of the first part being temporal and the second geo- 
graphical (cf. LXX Deut. 32 8 épia), as is usually supposed, 
dpoOecia Kkatowias may be temporal also, applying to the 
“fixation of the term of residence” of each nation (zav €@vos). 
The following considerations may be urged: 

1. There is the wellknown tendency of Semitic thought, in 
contrast with Greek, to use categories of time rather than those 
of space (cf. Dobschiitz, Zeit wnd Rawm in Denken des Ur- 
christentums in JBL XLI [1922), 212 ff.). 

2. Luke deals with history and revelation in terms of periods - 
fulfilled or junctures arrived at. This appears throughout,—in — 
his treatment of Hebrew history in the speeches of Acts (e. g., 
7), in his outlook on the future (e. g., Luke 21 24 @xpe wAnpw- 
and elsewhere. A few verses later in Acts 17 
there is reference to xpdévor tis ayvoias and to the fixing of a 
day for the judgment. 

3. It is a distinct habit in Luke to join with cat two synonymous 
or similar terms. In this passage we have cat Téxvys 
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kat With rpooretaypevous xatpovs kai Tas 
Tis KaTowias av’tév understood as two expressions of time 
compare Acts 13 xpovovs Katpois ods 6 Eero ev TH 
Sia eEovcia (cf. 3 19-21). Even in the phrase of Acts 14 17 
veTous Kai Kaipous kaprodépous the first word is probably to be 
understood not as rains in the modern sense but as rainy 
seasons correlative to harvest seasons. 


Gpoc, Op(e)tv7,. 

Western readers of the Bible are not accustomed to consider 
mountain and desert as synonyms. We think, for example, of 
Egyptian deserts as sand without mountains and Palestinian 
wildernesses as mountains without sand, The papyri (see 
Moulton and Milligan, s. v.) give interesting evidence that in 
Egypt dpos and opewds referred to the desert (€pyuds). The 
latter occurs regularly without its noun and usually in the 
spelling (sc. of the desert canal. 

This fact throws some light on the occasional equation in 
the gospels of dpos and épyuos (cf. my Style and Literary 
Method of Luke, p. 118, note 1). Thus Mark 6 31 places the 
feeding of the five thousand in a desert place, John 6 3 in the 
mountain. Luke especially seems to equate desert with mountain. 
When Mark 55 refers to the demoniac as living in the tombs 
and in the mountains, Luke 8 27, 29 says he was in the tombs 
and was driven by the spirit into the deserts. Matthew and 
Luke, following Mark (or Q), both place Jesus’ temptations in 
the desert, but Matthew 45 locates one of them on an exceed- 
ingly high mountain while Luke 45, by omitting all reference 
to place and changing the order, gives the impression that it 
was still in the desert. In the parable of the lost sheep 
Matthew 18 12 says dqels (v. 1.) Ta évenjkovra évvéa Ta 
dpn ropevdels, Luke 15 1 xatadelret Ta éverjxovra évvéa ev TH 
épijuw Kai mopevera. This difference in the place is sometimes 
regarded as one of the principal variants in these parallels, 
but evidently we have here as elsewhere in Q the use of nearly 
synonymous terms. They are scarcely evidence of the use of 
different sources as Streeter, for example, thinks. 

Nor within Luke’s writings are we to draw much distinction 
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between them. For example, there are Jesus’ prayers. In the 
sequel to the feeding of five thousand “in the desert” (so all 
the evangelists) Mark (6 45) adds amj\Oev eis TO dpos mpoc- 
evgacOa. Luke (9 18), as at the temptation, gives no change 
of scene but continues éyévero év TH elvar adtov 
pevov kata povas. In Luke 5 16 following Mark 1 35 there is 
reference to Jesus praying év Tais épyuos. But at 6 12-and 
9 23 Luke gives Jesus as praying in To dpos where Mark’s dpos 
is without mention of prayer. On the night of the betrayal all 
three evangelists represent Jesus as going (Luke 22 39 adds 
“according to his custom”) to the mount of Olives and praying. 

So, too, with the early career of John. Luke 1 65 uses of 
his birthplace 4 dpewy tijs "Iovdaias (cf. 1 39); he says in 1 80 
John was év tais épjuos until the day of his manifestation to 
Israel; in 32 he says the word of God came to John ev Ty 
épiuw. Probably in these several passages he intends no differ- 
ence of locality. 

I may conclude this note with a suggestion about the familiar 
crux in the parallel passages called, respectively, Matthew’s 
‘Sermon on the Mount’ and Luke’s ‘Sermon on the Plain.’ 
Unless one of the evangelists is following an indication of 
locality found in the common source (Q), I think we must 
explain the place references as due to the different passage 
or combination of passages in Mark to which each of the later 
evangelists attached the insertion. In Mark 3 7-19 Jesus first 
withdraws to the sea and heals a multitude, then goes up into 
the mountain and chooses the twelve; Luke 6 12-19 reverses 
these events, substituting for “the sea” (which he avoids) the 
level place, so that the “sermon” which follows without new 
allusion to place appears to have the latter location. Matthew, 
on the other hand, does not follow Mark’s outline so faithfully 
and combines and repeats Mark’s general references to Jesus’ 
work and its locations; but I think his introduction to the 
sermon on the mount, 51, “And seeing the multitude he went 
up into the mountain, and when he was seated his disciples 
came to him” may be derived from the references to Jesus in 
the desert place(s) in Mark 1 35 and 45, especially the former 
where Jesus, avoiding the multitude which seek him (cf. Luke 442), 
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goes out into the desert place and is overtaken by Simon and 
those with him. It will be recalled that other sections of 
Mark 1 are used in the context by Matthew, Mark 1 16-20 and 
1 39 before the Sermon on the Mount, and Mark 1 21 b-22 and 
1 40-44 immediately after it. This would constitute another 
synoptic parallel between desert and mountain. Of course the 
mountain of Matt. 51 may be that evangelist’s own addition to 
Mark, as it seems to be in the similar addition to Mark 7 31 
in 15 29 avaBas eis TO Spos éxaOyro For a different 
explanation of the pair of parallels last mentioned, together 
with Matt. 51 and John 6 3, see Streeter, The Four Gospels, 
1924, pp. 412 —414. 


In Blass-Debrunner § 425, 6 we read: “Die klass. Freiheit, 
ovrws zur Zusammenfassung des Inhalts einer vorangegangenen 
Partizipialkonstruktion zu verwenden, findet sich im NT nur in 
den Acta.” The passages are Acts 20 11 avaBas dé cal xacas 
Tov GpTov Kal yevorapevos, ixavov Te axpis avyis, 
obtws Acts 2717 oBovpevoi te eis Ty Luptw 
xadacavres TO oxevos, ovTws éepépovro. Similarly, 
though not following a participle, we find in Acts 17 33 otrws 

We may accept the view that this use is limited in the N.T. 
to Acts (see, however, John 46; Rev. 3 5), but its occurrence 
in the papyri shows that it is no mark of classical culture. In 
the absence of illustrations in Moulton and Milligan I may 
add a few. P Lond I. 106, 19 (iii/B. c.), in a complaint of 
assault dé éxxwpovvros Tous 
mapovras kai Kal ETLTMMYTWY AUTH 
P Grenf II. 77, 9 (about 300 a. D.) 
Gpavres TO cHua TOU adeAHod Soa 
elyev kat odtws aréornte; P Strass II 100, 14 (ii/B. c.) 
Tov Woov axovcavros Kai éyepOeis éxadovw BanOovs obrws eis 
gvyiv Spuncay (the sentence is scarcely classicall). 

TAVTWS. 

mavtTws occurs three times‘ in Luke-Acts: 

4 The T. R. reads with D, &c., in Acts 1891 det we wdvrws rip éopriw 
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Luke 4 23 ravrws épeiré mor lar pé 
Oeparrevorov oweavTov. 

Acts 21 22 Ti obv éort; ravTws [det 7A 00s axovoovrat 
[yap] 

Acts 284 avtws doves 6 avOpwros obros by 
éx THs Oadacons dixy Civ elacev. 


In all these instances the adverb occurs at the beginning of 
a sentence and therefore applies to the whole statement rather 
than to a single word. It is used in dialogue, not in narrative, 
and of matters which were not of the nature of facts already 
known. The word is normally translated “certainly” or 
“assuredly,”® and such a meaning is possible, but it has 
seemed to me from the context of the passages that a weaker 
word is more natural, They demand no strong asseveration. 
The inference or expectation is expressed and is accepted by 
the speaker as true, as in each case the sequel shows, but to 
translate the adverb ‘probably’ or even ‘possibly’ would suit 
the context as well if not better. 

I must at once admit+that I have no ‘authority’ for this 
lexical conjecture. [ can adduce no unmistakable instance of 
mavtws = ‘perhaps.’ I may however give some circumstantial 
evidence. 

Such a change of meaning is in accord with the general 
laws of language. Like other currencies, words have a tendency 
to depreciation. Words meaning ‘immediately’ come to mean 
‘soon,’ words meaning ‘excessively’ come to mean ‘somewhat.’ 
It would be natural for ‘certainly’ to become ‘probably’ or 


Thy épxouevny mofioa els but omit. In this passage as in 
the longer form of Acts 21 22 the wdvrws with de¢ has presumably its 
regular meaning of “by all means.” 

5 There is an adversative element often in such normal usage, though 
the dictionaries and commentaries do not always note it. Not “by all 
means” but “at any rate” is the English equivalent (German jeden/falls, 
French en tout cas). Even the less normal meaning proposed herewith 
does not exclude the retention of that idea. Thus in Luke 4 93 the 
concessive clause is represented by the favorable reception and wonder 
which his hearers first gave Jesus; in Acts 284 it is though Paul had 
been saved from the sea. In Diodorus Siculus J. 77, 3 it seems to 
strengthen +e. 
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even ‘possibly.’ In French philology such kenosis is common; 
absolument is said to have a much weaker colloquial sense. 
In English ‘quite’ does not always mean ‘entirely,’ and ‘doubt- 
less’ has a sense of ‘peradventure’ even when used not in 
sarcasm. These word-biographies are fairly near the proposed 
degeneration of meaning in wavtws. Perhaps similar slipping 
down the scale from superlatives is seen in ‘generally’ and ‘on 
the whole,’ which do not mean ‘universally,’ and in the curious 
‘almost.’ See M. Bréal, Essai de Sémantique, pp. 256—8 
[Eng. trans. 230—2). 

Paul is the other New Testament writer to use the word. 
In Romans 3 9 v. 1. he has the dialogue negative ov wravtws 
(cf. 1 Cor. 5 4); but in 1 Corinthians a less positive meaning is 
appropriate: 

uy Tav pede TH wavTws Aéyer; St’ 
yap eypddn Th. 
9 22 yéyova Wa TavTws TWas 
16 12 xat jv viv EXOn, edevoerat de OTav 
evKaipijon. 

Without a fresh rehearsal of some ancient difficulties involved 
in these passages the reader will see that a milder word than 
‘certainly’ is quite appropriate in them, even if it is not 
necessary or even preferable. In 910 Paul is asking whether 
perhaps scripture was written for our sakes; in 9 22 had it not 
been for his word play on forms of was, 7#s would have been 
as suitable as wavrws. In 16 12 if OéAnua means the divine 
will, and even if it means Apollos’ will, there was little reason 
for Paul to assert emphatically that Apollos’ coming now was 
‘in every way’ or ‘assuredly’ not in accordance with the wish 
of God (or of Apollos). He may be saying resignedly or 
politely, “Perhaps it was not God’s will for him to come now, 
but he will come when he has a good opportunity.” 

That wayrws does not imply always strong certainty is shown 
by the fact that Justin Martyr uses it in sentences following 
the verbs vrovodw and vroAauBavw (Dialogue 103, 3; 140, 2) 
and in the expression of his wish (ibid. 142, 3). The New 
Testament versions, Latin and Syriac, show a remarkable 
willingness to omit the word entirely, e. g., the Vulgate in 

15 
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Acts 18 21; 1 Cor. 9 22: the Peshitta in every Pauline passage 
except one (see below). If the word was colorless enough to 
omit, it must not have seemed so emphatic to ancient trans- 
lators as to modern ones.° 

In the two Lucan passages where the weaker sense seemed 
to me most likely (Luke 4 23; Acts 28 4) I found quite un- 
expectedly that the Peshitta gave me full support. In both 
cases it renders initial ravrws by initial }a»5, which can only 
mean under the circumstances ‘perhaps.’ In Luke 423 we have 
the additional support of the Old Syriac for the same rendering. 
The same Syriac rendering of zavtws occurs in 1 Cor. 16 12. 
There the Sahidic and Ethiopic agree. 

For parallels to the dialogue style of the New Testament 
one naturally looks to the Shepherd of Hermas rather than to 
the more cultivated Dialogue with Trypho.” Of instances of 
mwavrTws there, three seem on first sight to admit the rendering 
‘probably,’ ‘possibly,’ quite as well as the usual one, viz., 
Mand, 9, 7; Sim. 7, 4; 9, 4, 4.° Here again early translators 
concur in this equivalence. There are two Latin versions of 


Hermas and both in all three cases render the word as ‘per- 
haps’ (usually forsitan). In Sim. 7, 4 Dibelius (Der Hirt des 
Hermas, Tiibingen, 1923) translates “vielleicht(?)” and gives 
this note: 


“so ist nach It’ forsitan, 1t* fortasse wohl zu deuten; 
statt ravrws © ist dann wore (kaum mit Hollenberg tows) 


6 E. g., Plummer (I. C. C. on Luke 4 23): “mdvrws is used in strong 
affirmations.” G. G. Findlay (EZ. G. T. on 1 Cor. 9 22) says more wisely 
that it “varies in sense according to its position and context.” 

1 A probable illustration in dialogue of the weakened mdvrws is PSI 
281, 47 (ii/a. elyé mdvrws mpbs ce Sixawov, 
abriv dmrjrncas. 

8 The reading of the last passage is not quite certain, as it is not 
included in the extant parts of either the Codex Sinaiticus or the 
Michigan Codex (see Harvard Theological Review xviii [1925], p. 115), 
while the reading of the Athos MS is very obscure (see note in Lake, 
Apostolic Fathers, ad loc., and also his Facsimiles of the Athos Frag- 
ments of the Shepherd of Hermas, 1907); but the Latin translation 


seems to me to confirm the older reading rdvrws rather than Lake's 
wavras(?), 
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zu konjizieren: die Lesart zavrws erklirt sich aus dem Ein- 


fluss des folgenden o sowie desselben Wortes im nichstca 
Satz.” 


Such heroic measures with the Greek text are entirely un- 


necessary if we may add to our lexicon s. v. ravTws an entry 
like this: 


In colloquial and Hellenistic usage, according to a com- 
mon weakening of language, perhaps, probably, Luke 4 23; 
in tentative explanation of divine purpose Acts 28 4; 
1 Cor. 16 12(?); Hermas, Mand. 9, 7; Sim. 7, 4; 9, 4, 4; of 
the meaning of scripture 1 Cor. 9 10; Justin Dial. 57, 2; 
with indefinite pronoun (= zws) 1 Cor. 9 22; cf. in Eusebius 
TAVvTWwS Tov. 
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THE LUCAN ACCOUNT OF THE LAST SUPPER 


GEORGE GARDNER MONKS 
CAMBRIDGE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


INCE the publication of Dr. Hort’s famous note (New Testa- 

ment in Greek. Notes on selected readings, pp. 63f.), on 
the text of Luke 22 15-20, dealing with the Last Supper, many 
scholars have been inclined to treat the question as a closed 
one, believing that the last word had been said. However, the 
subject has refused to stay decently buried, and the unconvincing- 
ness of reasons suggested why it should do so must serve as 
excuse for this re-examination of the entire subject. 

Luke apparently mentions two cups, associating with the 
first, words which correspond roughly to Mark 14 25, and with 
the second, those in general similar to Mark 14 22-24. But it 
is at once noted that Mark connected both sets of words with 
his single cup, and further combined them in the reverse of the 
Lucan order. It is obvious that both cannot be authentic reports 
of what happened. What are the alternatives open to us? 
Accepting, for the moment, the text as it stands, we can hold 
either that Luke intended merely a double mention of the same 
cup, or that the two cups were, in his mind, separate and 
distinct. (1) Under the first alternative, we must be able to 
suggest a reason why Luke, with Mark’s account before him, 
should have inverted his order, and further, why he should have 
divided his words about the cup, placing a portion before the 
mention of the bread, and the remainder after. 

(2) If we lean toward the other horn of the dilemma, then 
we must ask the further question as to whether it is the first or 
the second Lucan cups which corresponds to that in Mark. 
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Once again, both courses lead us into difficulties. (a) If the 
former identification is favored, we have merely the record that 
Jesus, presumably after drinking Himself, passed the cup to 
His disciples adding that He would not again drink of the fruit 
of the vine until the Kingdom of God should come. There is 
no reason why this should not have happened, but we must 
remember that according to Mark, the cup represents Jesus’ 
“blood of the new testament which was shed for many.” This 
symbolism is reflected in the testimony of Paul, and is intimately 
connected with the celebration of the Eucharist throughout all 
Christian history. Now no reflection of this can, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be read into the Lucan account. And on 
this theory, it is extraordinary to note that the words we should 
expect here, we actually do find mentioned in connection with 
Luke’s second cup, which, on hypothesis, was different from the 
Marcan “cup of the covenant.” (b) But if we try to identify 
the second cup with that of Mark, the difficulties are similar 
and only slightly less cogent. What was the first cup, and how 
can we account for Mark’s appropriation of the words which 
Luke connected with it? In Christian tradition, it was taken to 
be one of the cups of the Passover feast, usually the third cup, 
the so-called Cup of Blessing, which it is observed that Paul 
calls (1 Cor. 10 16) “the communion of the blood of Christ.” 
Then Luke’s second cup would correspond to the fourth and 
final one of the Paschal meal. But we have observed that 
according to Luke’s account, it is impossible that his first cup 
should be called “The communion of the blood of Christ,” 
though the second might aptly be so characterized. Further 
developing this theory, we might say that the two cups of Luke 
correspond to the second and third of the Jewish feast, and 
though this has the advantage of putting the bread in the place 
it occupied in the Passover meal, yet it places the institution in 
the very middle and not as an adaptation of the end of the 
Jewish feast, (which is contrary to ail Christian tradition) and 
does not well jibe with the indication of time given in the ex- 
pression “After supper.” (Lk. 22 20). However, arguments 
along this line are apt to prove ingenuity wasted, for it is the 
sense of most scholars that even if the Last Supper may con- 
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‘ceivably have been a Passover, yet the rite was so altered that 
close Paschal analogies cannot be pressed. 

This bare outline is sufficient to suggest that there is no 
simple and direct road out of this maze. When one finds such 
a great inherent difficulty in the text, one naturally would 
suspect that the various manuscripts would give some indication 
of being affected by the difficulty which we feel, and would 
exhibit efforts to eliminate the trouble. And what we are led, 
a priori, to expect, we find with a vengeance, for there are 
many well attested, typical, and major variations. 

For the sake of clearness, we might indicate, roughly, the 
various types by the following table, in which the verses (on 
the basis of J. R.) are given in the order in which they occur 
in various forms. 


I, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 T. R. Aleph, B, c, f, q, Vulgate 
II. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19a D, a, ff, i, rhe 
IIT. 15, 16, 19a,17, 18 b, e 
IV. 15, 16, 19, 17, 18 Syr. Cur. 

V. 15, 16, 19, 17, 18, 20b Syr. Sin. 


VI. 15, 16, 19, 20 Peshitta (Some MSS) 
VII. 15, 19, 20 Coptic codex aleph 


We must now see which of these forms of the Lucan text is 
probably the original one. 

Practically all scholars favor either form I or form II. Zahn 
(Introduction to the New Testament, vol. 3, pp. 39f.), however, 
endeavors to make a case in favor of the b, e type, in which 
vv. 19 b—20 are omitted and v. 19a transposed to precede vv. 17—18 
(III). However, there is one objection that seems absolutely 
conclusive apart from other considerations, and that is the 
impossibility of accounting for our sundry variations on the basis 
of this as an original. Leaving to one side the Syriac readings, 
the Western form would be arrived at, on this hypothesis, by 
inverting the order of the bread and the cup, thus giving rise 
to a serious difficulty with no advantage whatever to correspond. 
Then the longer text must be considered as a further revision 
of this, for the difficulties are such that the derivation of 7. R. 
direct from form III is almost inconceivable. Such a change 
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as this could not be unintentional, and if intentional, then it 
should serve to remove a difficulty and not to add many new 
ones, which would be the case here. Form III is easily ex- 
plained as a variation from form IT, which removes a real diffi- 
culty by putting the bread and the wine in their proper order. 
In any case, the whole theory rests on an hypothesis of successive 
recensions of the gospel, which meets with no special approval. 
The various objections, which seem to be absolutely fatal, are 
well summarized by Goguel (L’Eucharistie, pp. 113f.). 

A likely relation of the various forms to one another is 
clearly summarized by Dr. Sanday (H. D. B. vol. 2, p. 636), 
as follows: “To the textual critic, these phenomena are fairly 
clear. (1) The omission of vv. 19b—20 belongs to the oldest 
form of the Western text (II). (2) The next step (0, e) was to 
transpose the order of vv. 17-18 and 19a so as to make the 
sequence of the Bread and Cup correspond to that in the other 
authorities (III). (3) The next (Cuwr.) was to supplement the 
words relating to the Bread from 1 Cor. 11 24 (IV). (4) The 
next (Sin.) was to supplement in like manner the part relating 
to the cup by somewhat free interpolations, partly suggested 
from Matthew and Mark, but mainly from 1 Cor. (V). In this 
instance Syr-Sin represents a later stage than Syr-Cur, though 
its readings are more often earlier. The omissions of vv. (16), 
17, 18 are probably not important. (VI & VII)”—(perhaps due 
to homoeoteleuton, or, more probably, to an attempt to eliminate 
the difficulty of the two cups). —“We have then confronting 
each other the primitive form of the Western text (II), ... and 
other authorities which introduce a second cup, or second 
mention of a cup, and fill out the whole mainly from St. Paul 
(1). We cannot doubt but that both these types of text existed 
early in the 2nd century.” 

Most English scholars since the publication of Westcott and 
Hort’s revised text are inclined to follow Hort in regarding 
vv. 19b—20 as “ Western non-interpolations,” accepting form II, 
as given in the Bezan codex, as the original. This opinion, which 
is set forth in the note already referred to, is so important that 
it must be quoted in extenso. 

“The only motive that could apparently in any way account 
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for the omission (vv. 19b—20) as a corruption would be a per- 
ception of the double reference to the cup. But this explanation 
involves the extreme improbability that the most familiar form 
of the words of institution, agreeing with St. Paul’s record, 
should be selected for omission; while the vaguer, less sacred, 
and less familiar words, in great part peculiar to Luke, were 
retained. In the case of D, a, /f,i, rhe the selection would be im- 
probable likewise as seeming to identify the cup of v. 17, preced- 
ing the bread, with the cup of the other records, following the 
bread. A sense of this discrepancy is presupposed by the 
transposition in b, e, Syr. Cur; and again their reading adds a 
second difficulty to the supposed selection by involving a gra- 
tuitously double process, omission and transposition. 

“On the other hand, if the words were originally absent, the 
order of vv. 17-19 being as in the common text, the two other 
readings at once explain themselves as two independent attempts 
to get rid of this apparent inversion of order. In be (Syr. Cur.) 
this is effected by a simple transposition; in most documents by 
an adaptation of St. Paul’s familiar language. When the 
apostle’s account of the cup was being borrowed, it was natural 
to introduce with it, for the enrichment of the Gospel narrative, 
the immediately preceding line concerning the bread. The only 
substantive element not derived from St. Paul, the last clause 
TO Uméep causes no difficulty: St. Paul’s 
corresponding sentence being implicitly contained in his rovro 
mouite eis Thy avauvynow, already appropriated, a neater 
ending was obtained by taking a phrase from Mark (cf. Matt.) 
with the substitution of duey for roAXG@y in accordance with 
St. Paul’s irép iuav of the previous verse. Some trifling 
variations from his diction are only such as are commonly found 
to accompany the adoption of additional matter from parallel 
places. The insertion of TO brép .. avduynow (without 
didduevov) in Syr. Cur. was probably independent, and due 
merely to the desire of making the account more complete.” 

Hort then goes on to state that both readings, intrinsically, 
are difficult, though in different degrees. The shorter one in- 
volves the change in order of bread and cup, a phenomenon 
which occurs elsewhere in comparing the third gospel with the 
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first two (the Temptation, the Trial, etc.). The longer reading 
he holds to be more difficult because of the appearance of the 
two cups, dividing between them the words of institution as 
given in Mark. The conclusion is that “these difficulties... 
and the transcriptional evidence given above, leave no moral 
doubt that the words in question were absent from the original 
text of Luke notwithstanding the purely Western ancestry of 
the documents that omit them.” This statement of the case for 
the priority of the shorter form can hardly be improved upon. 

Dr. Hort recognizes the strong patristic support of the longer 
form, but hardly gives it full weight; and it behooves us to enter 
into the patristic evidence a little more thoroughly. There is 
one Father not quoted by Hort, who probably bears on the case, 
and that is Justin Martyr (First Apology, Chapter 66), who 
reads: “For the apostles in the memoirs composed by them which 
are called gospels, have thus delivered unto us what was enjoined 
upon them: that Jesus took bread, and after giving thanks, said 
‘Do this in my remembrance. This is my body’; and that, after 
the same manner, having taken the cup, and given thanks, He 
said: ‘This is my blood’ and gave to them only.” 

In the first place, is this a reference to Luke at all (as is 
assumed in the note in loco in Ante-Nicene Fathers and also 
in Migne’s edition)? We cannot be certain, but there are indic- 
ations in that direction. (1) It is likely that the narrative ia 
First Corinthians is excluded as a possible source, as it is doubt- 
ful if the term “gospel” would at this time have been used loosely 
enough to include the epistles of Paul. It is probable that 
by “memoirs” Justin included three or four gospels (Ency. Brit., 
art. “Gospels,” p. 266 c). In any case we are certain that by 
the time of Tatian, Justin’s disciple, the term included and was 
limited to the canonical four. But even if the term’s meaning 
will not bear pressing, the verbal similarity to the Lucan account 
is at least as close as to the Pauline. (2) Luke is the only one 
of the gospels from which the phrase “Do this in my remem- 
brance” could have come. Now if this reference is really from 
Luke, as seems very likely, it is obvious that Justin possessed 
the longer text, a) because of the order and b) because of the 
inclusion of “Do this in my remembrance.” 
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The quotation from Tertullian (Against Marcion, Bk. 4, Ch. 
40) is as follows: “When He earnestly expressed His desire to 
eat the Passover He considered it His own feast. ... Then 
having taken bread and given it to His disciples, He made it 
His own body by saying ‘This is My body’.... He likewise 
when mentioning the cup, and making the new testament to be 
sealed ‘in His blood,’ affirms the reality of His body.” It is 
obvious that this does not follow with verbal accuracy any text 
that we possess and we must assume that it merely purports to 
give the general sense. The quotation is probably based on 
Luke, for this is the only gospel accepted by Marcion and used 
by Tertullian in refuting him. Now we cannot be absolutely 
certain whether this quotation bears evidence to the text of 
Tertullian or of Marcion, or of both. Doubtless, it at least 
represents that of Marcion, as the whole point of Tertullian’s 
argument is that he refutes the heretic out of his own mouth, 
and if he mentioned anything which the latter did not have in 
his text, it would greatly weaken his own case. Our evidence 
for the exact text of Marcion, beside this passage, is very 
limited. Epiphanius (Migne, vol. 41, 316) is explicit in stating 
that Marcion excised verse 16, which reads: “For I say unto you 
that I shall not eat it until it is fulfilled in the Kingdom of God.” 
But as it is generally recognized that Epiphanius did not mention 
everything that Marcion omits, it is supposed that he probably 
omitted verses 17 and 18 as well, as there is no trace of either 
in Tertullian, and anything that would be objectionable in the 
verse which Epiphanius says he did eliminate would apply with 
equal force to verse 18. 

Adamantius (Dialogues, V, 870 E) quotes verses 19—20 from 
Marcion. Harnack (Marcion, p.215), Hahn (Evangelium Mar- 
cionis, p.207), and most scholars favor the view that Marcion’s 
text corresponded to type VII (i. e., vv. 15, 19, 20). But what- 
ever doubt there may be as to the exact form of his text, we 
note (a) that the order given is first the bread and then the 
wine; and (b). that the “new testament sealed in blood,” which 
is in verse 20, is mentioned. Therefore there seems no doubt 
as to the presence of verses 19—20, thus bearing conclusive 
evidence that Marcion did not use the Western reading or 
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form III. So, notwithstanding his mutilations, we can be fairly 
sure that the text which Marcion originally possessed was of 
form I. Probably we cannot be sure of that followed by Ter- 
tullian himself; however, we might note in passing that his 
own witness in favor of the longer form becomes more definite 
just in so far as we feel bound to agree with certain scholars 
who suggest that Tertullian was not following Marcion’s text 
closely. 

The reference in Origen (Commentary on St. Matthew, 
no. 823 in Migne) is a casual one and is as follows: “As it 
was written in the gospel, ‘The cup of the new testament’ etc.” 
Now it is unlikely that this is a direct quotation, but it is 
doubtless given from memory, for it is a purely incidental 
reference and does not follow exactly any of our accounts. 
We have already noted the probability that the term “gospel” 
for Justin Martyr would exclude the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
but there is no question that this would be so with Origen. 
And we cannot fail to note that among the gospels, it is only 
in Luke that there is the expression “This cup is the new 
testament,” whereas Matthew and Mark have “This is my 
blood of the testament.” Now in Luke’s gospel, this expression 
occurs in verse 20, which would not be present if Origen was 
using the Western text. While by no means conclusive, it 
seems more likely than not that Origen’s text was of the longer 
form. This gives a possible indication as to the local text of 
Caesarea, for the Commentary on St. Matthew was not written 
in Alexandria, but in Caesarea, and Dr. Streeter has shown that 
for this work Origen used a text belonging to what he calls 
“Family theta,” which is distinct from the text of Alexandria. 
(The Four Gospels, chap. 4). 

Turning now to the Canon of Eusebius, there remains not 
the slightest doubt as to the text which this Father was follow- 
ing. He places Luke vv. 19-20 in his canon b, which comprises 
those verses which, in their essentials, occur in the three 
synoptists. Now had Eusebius been following the shorter text, 
then the verses in question could not have been in this canon 
but must have been placed in that comprehending verses found 
only in Matthew and Mark. While the text used by Eusebius 
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does not invariably represent the ancient theta text—though it 
is based directly on it (Streeter, op. cit., p. 91)—yet it should 
be noted that it differs chiefly from that of theta in that it has 
many readings found only in D; but at this point in question, 
Eusebius takes sides against D, and therefore it is very prob- 
able that here, at any rate, Eusebius represents the text of 
theta. Thus his testimony, coupled with the evidence of Origen 
for what it is worth, combine to make it likely that the original 
text of family theta was of the longer variety, and this family 
Streeter ranks with B and D as the three primary evidences 
for the gospel text. 

Of course, it might well be objected that the reference in 
Origen gives no reflection of the text of Caesarea, but is a 
reminiscence of the one to which he was accustomed in Alex- 
andria. This is by no means improbable, but we must not 
forget that, in any case, the text of Alexandria was surely of 
the longer type. The reference in the Syriac version of Cyrill’s 
Commentary on St. Luke to this passage is explicit testimony 
in favor of the fuller form. Conclusive evidence is afforded 
by codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, coming from Alexandria 
probably early in the fourth century, and reinforced, if reinforce- 
ment is necessary, by the Coptic version, reaching back to a 
somewhat later date, which survives in both the Sahidic and 
the Bohairic dialects. There cannot be the slightest ground 
for doubt but that the textual tradition centering around Alex- 
andria is wholly in favor of the inclusion of the doubtful verses. 

But we must turn, before leaving this part of the subject, 
to a study of the Sinaitic and the Curetonian Syriac. In this, 
no attempt is made to go behind the facts stated by Dr. Bur- 
kitt (Evangelion da Mepharreshe), though certain of the con- 
clusions which he draws from the evidence he presents seem 
contestable. 

If the Curetonian and the Sinaitic Syriac texts are placed 
side by side, one might well feel that the latter was an attempt 
to harmonize the former with the longer Lucan text. The 
Sinaitic Syriac presents the following changes, as compared 
with Cur.: (1) Adds “I give” after “my body that...” 
(2) Adds “after they supped” before “he took a cup...” 
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(3) Adds “This is my blood, the new covenant,” after “divide 
it among yourselves.” (4) Adds “for” before “I say unto 
you...” (5) Substitutes “fruit” for “produce of the vine.” 

Now for No. 1, Luke, in the longer form, has d:douevoy, but 
as none of the other accounts of the Last Supper have anything, 
it is safe to suggest that the author may well have known the 
T. R. reading of Luke, and to this view the change of form is 
by no means a fatal objection. No. 2 comes directly from 
Luke’s longer text, or Paul. No. 3 does not correspond closely 
with any of the accounts, but it might well represent an attempt 
to assimilate the Curetonian text somewhat closer to Luke’s 
account, probably the exact language being influenced by the 
Diatessaron. No. 4 exactly reproduces the form in Luke and 
differs from that in all the other accounts. No. 5 is probably 
not of major importance. Burkitt points out that the Syriac 
word translated “produce” (Cur.) is more colorful and appro- 
priate than that corresponding to “fruit” (Sin.). He suggests 
that “of the vine” dropped out when Sin. was revised from 
Cur. If one is derived from the other, then the less colorful 
(Sin.) would be more likely to be the original. But as in 
general it is assumed, in the passage we are considering, that 
Cur. is more primitive, it is not impossible that the two are 
both independent translations from the same Greek word. 
Thus of these five changes, we see that two are unimportant, 
and the remaining three are in the direction of harmonization 
with the longer Lucan text, for all of them are paralleled in 
verses 19b—20, which would be omitted in the Western text of 
Luke. From this study, it seems to me not unlikely that the 
longer form of the Lucan text was in circulation and in good 
standing in the locality where the Sinaitic Syriac arose, and 
before this was compiled. 

But if we see distinct traces of the presence of Luke’s 
longer form in the Sinaitic text, is it not possible that the 
Curetonian which is, in general, later, may also have known 
it? Dr. Burkitt (Hvangelion da Mepharreshe, vol. 2, pp. 300f.) 
suggests that the translator of Cur. knew the Diatessaron, and 
also, probably, a liturgical text resembling Aphraates 221, in 
addition to the underlying Greek text of the original Evangelion. 
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Now though the text of the Diatessaron is doubtful, variations 
would probably not affect the main course of the argument. The 
Arabic (xlv, 12—16) of the Diatessaron gives as the text Matt. 
26 26-29 (his complete account) followed by Luke 22 19b “and 
so be doing for my memory.” 

Aphraates reads “He took bread and blessed and gave to 
His disciples, and said to them, ‘This is My body; take, eat of 
it, all of you.’ And also over the wine thus He blessed and said 
to them, ‘This is My Blood, the new covenant that for many is 
shed to forgiveness of sins. Thus be ye doing for my memory 
whenever ye are gathered together.’”’ 

Assuming, as Burkitt does, that the writer was thoroughly 
familiar with at least the Diatessaron, we must ask the question 
whether it would be easier to account for the existence of our 
Curetonian text on the basis of a Greek Evangelion which 
corresponded with the Western, or with the longer, or with some 
other form. Let it be said at once that a type similar to form III 
would have great advantages over both the more usual forms, but 
we have no record of the existence of any such text as this outside 
of the West, and the Evangelion was almost certainly of definitely 
Antiochian ancestry (cf. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 75). 

Burkitt thinks that this task is easier with the Western text, 
but his conclusion cannot but be influenced by his opinion, 
following Hort, that the shorter is the original authentic form 
of the gospel narrative. He argues that “Which is for you” 
must be dependent on Paul, because Luke connects with it 
didopuevov. This Pauline element would probably come through 
the medium of the Diatessaron, and the further expression “so 
be doing for my memory” would be similarly accounted for. 
Without these expressions, there are then no signs left of Luke 
22 19b—20, and therefore he concludes that the underlying text 
was similar to the Western, and that the translator, noting the 
reverse in the order of bread and cup from that of the Diatessaron 
or Aphraates, placed vv. 17-18 after vy. 19a, thus, in a simple 
manner, correcting the error he noted. Finally he suggests that 
both Sin. and Cur. may have been independently assimilated to 
the Diatessaron, and that the original text of the Evangelion 
was even closer to that of Westcott and Hort. 
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Let us now see what is involved on the assumption that the 
translator had before him the longer form of Lucan text. As 
he read this, he would note that the cup came first, but as this 
was contrary to the order he knew, he therefore skipped over 
verses 17-18 and took verse 19 intact where the bread was 
described. Except for the omission of the d:dduevoy above noted, 
there are no alterations. Then, in describing the cup, he took 
verses 17-18, which Cur. gives with only minor variations from 
Luke (none of which variations, be it noted, are in the direction 
of assimilations towards any of our other primary narratives). 
Then he was through; he had the bread, he had the cup, and 
his account ended with something roughly similar to the latter 
part of the Diatessaron, and perhaps he did not notice the 
further description of the cup following the bread, or if he did 
notice it, deliberately passed it by, and pushed on to new 
material. 

In comparing the two possibilities, it is seen that in neither 
case are we completely free from difficulties. But we have 
noted that Dr. Burkitt traces what corresponds to Luke v. 19b 
to Paul, and he pushes on further to assign the entire description 
of the bread to First Corinthians. But it is precarious thus 
arbitrarily to assign a Pauline element (for which there is no 
evidence) to the Diatessaron, which was a harmony of the 
gospels. He finds also that while the Curetonian account is 
based on a combination of Luke and Paul, the Sinaitic calls for 
the further introduction from Matthew of “This is my blood, 
the new covenant.” Now this hypothesis seems to me complicated 
and arbitrary, especially when we note, in comparison, that by 
assuming the longer text of Luke, nothing more must be 
postulated from Paul or any of the gospels to account for both 
the Curetonian and the Sinaitic forms. Further, we must 
remember that we have already noted the possible existence of 
the longer form at the time and place of compilation of the 
Sinaitic Syriac, which probably preceded the Curetonian. Also, 
we are studying verses that are part of the gospel of Luke, 
and so we should look to it first of all for our sources and not 
to a polyglot combination based on the indefinite text of the 
Diatessaron. An inversion of order is called for in each case, 
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and in each, this is traced to a knowledge of the Diatessaron, 
(or Aphraates, or both) and the omission calls for similar 
explanation under both hypotheses. 

If this theory is sound, some interesting conclusions follow. 
We have already noted that the Sinaitic Syriac showed evidence 
of being assimilated toward the longer Lucan text and, at the 
time, we assumed that it was assimilated from the Curetonian. 
But this is rather unlikely, for generally the former is the earlier 
and more original, so that, at this point, the theory above 
suggested would be open to criticism. But why should not we 
consider the two Syriac forms as independent attempts to deal 
with the problem that the longer Lucan text afforded, for the 
Sinaitic form is similarly and quite as easily explained on this 
basis as on the one we suggested? Then both authors would he 
familiar with the Diatessaron, perhaps Aphraates, and some- 
thing close to the 7. R. of Luke. The Sinaitic would here as 
elsewhere prove itself the more original, solving the difficulty by 
keeping close to his text of Luke, while the Curetonian takes 
greater liberties. Thus we have a perfectly good explanation to 
offer why the Sinaitic, generally the more primitive and reliable, 
appears to be later in this case, even though probably it is not 
so. Therefore it is by no means impossible that the Evangelion, 
representing the ancient Lucan text of Antioch, followed the 
longer form, agreeing with that of Alexandria and Caesarea. 

We have already noted that the text of the Diatessaron is 
very uncertain, but there is one further bold speculation which 
might be offered on this score, which can only be judged as a 
leap in the dark. If we turn to the Diatessaron, (Hill’s edition 
44:41—43 and 45:12—16), we note that Luke 22 15-16 comes 
at the beginning of the Passover meal, more than a page 
removed from the institution of the Eucharist, and that in this 
page is described the departure of Judas: this is contrary to 
the order of events given in Luke. Having preferred this order, 
it was natural to prefer Mark and Matthew for the contents 
of the institution. It is only in the very end that we have an 
indication of Luke in a phrase peculiar to his gospel: “and so 
do for my remembrance.” It is, of course, possible that this 
phrase may have come from the account in I Corinthians, but 
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this conjecture is by no means required, and the a priori 
probability is in favor of Luke, just because the Diatessaron 
was a harmony of the gospels. It is true that there are similar 
words in Aphraates which indicate a possible dependence on 
Paul’s account; but even though this dependence should be 
proved, yet Burkitt points out that Aphraates is not directly 
based on the Diatessaron, and so it is not required to trace 
the origin of these words to this source. But the reader will 
at once recognize that the words in question are not only 
peculiar to Luke among the gospels, but further, that they 
occur in a portion that the Western form would not have. We 
have already observed that Justin, Tatian’s master, probably 
possessed the longer form of text. Is it impossible that these 
two indications taken together permit us to add Tatian as a 
further possible witness in support of this form? . 

Let us now summarize our findings. We can tell with 
certainty that the longer text was the ancient form centering 
in Alexandria, with almost certainty that it was that of Caesarea, 
and with what seems to be a distinct possibility that it was that 
of Antioch as well; even if this last point seems going ahead of 
the evidence, none the less, it is absolutely futile to call on the 
Syriac texts as a support for the Western form. Turning to 
the West, we find indications of the longer text almost certainly 
in Marcion (140 A. D.) and Justin (150 A. D.), representing the 
tradition of Rome, and also possibly Tertullian (207 A. D.) 
from North Africa, probably dependent on Rome. Further 
there are the Latins c, f, and g, and the Vulgate. In favor of 
the Western form are D and a, ff, i, rhe, all Old Latins, b, 
probably from Gaul, and e, from Carthage. We will leave the 
question now for the moment, noting only the definite and 
universal support of the longer form in the East, and its strong 
and early support in the West as well. 

Turning now from the patristic evidence to the intrinsic 
probability of the two types, we will do well to heed the advice 
of Canon Streeter (The Four Gospels, p. 142), who warns us of 
the fallacy of assuming that Hort’s Western non-interpolations 
must stand or fall together. He says “No manuscript or group 
of manuscripts is even approximately infallible; all have suffered 
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from some accidental omissions. It is more probable that in 
some cases B is correct in retaining the words, even if, in the 
majority, D is right in omitting them. The real case against 
the genuineness of these readings rests, I must repeat, not on 
their omission in one line of the manuscript tradition, but in the 
fact that they look like attempts at harmonization.” Each case 
must be judged on its own merits. 

We have, therefore, reached the point of comparing these 
two primitive types on their intrinsic merits, determining which 
account is inherently the more likely. The case for the primacy 
of the shorter form as given by Hort, has already been quoted, 
and cannot well be improved upon; but certain serious difficulties 
with this view must be elaborated. 

First of all, let us consider critically the words of verses 
19 b — 20 which, it is supposed, came from Paul’s account. Taking | 
First Corinthians as the basis we find that the Lucan variations 
are as follows: (1) d:dduevoy is added. (2) wca’tws is in a 
different position, (3) éorw is omitted. (4) mov is substituted 
for eum. (5) TO is added. (6) TovTo 
... avauvyow is omitted. None of these variations 
are of major importance. No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4 need no 
comment. No. 1 corresponds with the addition of édwxey in 
verse 19a. No, 5 is somewhat stranger. It might be explained 
as added to fill out the parallelism with To diddmevov 
in verse 19b. However, the coincidence of ékyuvvouevoy with 
the Marcan account is probably not accidental and suggests the 
likelihood of some connection, even though the Marcan account 
has 7oA\qyv instead of vuev, At any rate, this addition presents 
an obstacle to the derivation of these verses from the Corinthian 
account exclusively. No. 6 also presents some problems. It is 
extremely unlikely that No.5 should have been substituted for 
it, as some suggest, or again that repetition of its thought was 
unnecessary because already contained in verse 19b; there 
would appear to be no very satisfactory reason for its omission, 
if the Lucan section came from Paul at all directly. In summary, 
there are altogether 32 words in this section, or an average of 
about one variation to five words, though of the six variations, 
three at least are insignificant. 
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Now let us compare the words of the first half of verse 19 in 
the same way. There are thirteen words, with the following 
Lucan variations from Paul: (1) AaBov instead of €\aBev. (2) 
Edwxev avrois is added. (3) Aéywv is substituted for efrev. (4) wou 
occurs in a different position. Of these, No. 4 is trifling, No. 1 
and No.3 are due to the grammatical structure of the sentence, 
and No. 2 alone is of any significance; here Luke may be following 
Mark, who has the same expression, or merely be making more 
explicit what was the obvious sense of Paul. In other words, 
verse 19a is quite as close to Paul as are verses 19 b— 20. 

There is one further point which calls for study, and that is 
the relative closeness of verse 192 to Mark and to Paul. Most 
of the variations are unimportant, on the whole, the more 
interesting ones being as follows: (1) Luke follows Paul in 
having evxapiorjcas whereas Mark has eiAoyjoas. (2) Luke 
follows Mark in having édwxev avrois for which Paul has nothing 
to correspond. (3) Luke follows Paul, in not having Mark’s 
AaBere. (4) Luke, in the Western text, follows Mark in stopping 
with To wou whereas Paul adds ro etc., though 
in the longer text he agrees with Paul against Mark. The most 
significant of these is No. 4; it is indeed interesting that the 
Western text of Luke should stop just at the point where Mark 
stops. However, if the theory which is here suggested, namely 
that vv. 19-20 are to be kept as a unit, derived chiefly from Paul, 
can be sustained, then this fact is by no means to be ignored, 
but becomes of considerable significance in attempting to explain 
how, granted the longer text was original, the Western text 
ever came into existence; and also how, if it is a shortened form, 
it came to end at just the place it did. But at this point, we 
cannot appeal to No. 4 one way or the other, for it begs the 
question at the very point at which we are concerned: namely, 
what the original Lucan text was. So we see that verse 19a is 
rather closer to the Pauline account than to the Marcan. Of 
course it is possible that verse 19a is part of an independent 
version and there are theories such as that of Dr. Rashdall 
(Idea of Atonement, pp. 41—44) which argue that the shorter 
form of the Lucan text is a direct and very reliable witness of 
tradition, independent of and earlier than both Mark and Paul. 

16* 
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But his extremely arbitrary treatment of the various accounts 
seems most unconvincing. And, as a matter of fact, most 
scholars who favor the Western form consider that, as it stands, 
it is not an independent witness, but is mainly secondary to 
Mark. The conclusion of such a position is perhaps well 
represented by Dr. Plummer (HDB. Vol. III, p. 146); he 
inclines toward the reading of Hort, but says “in the accounts 
of the institution, the whole passage should be treated as at 
least doubtful.” 

Thus we have found on the one hand that verse 19a is at 
least as close to Paul as are verses 19 b—20, and, on the other, 
that it is distinctly closer to Paul than it is to Mark. There is 
no @ priori reason why vv. 19b—20 should not be derived from 
the same source as v. 19a, and vice versa. No serious obstacle 
forbids our considering the whole as derived from First Corin- 
thians, or, more probably, from Pauline practices for which 
First Corinthians is itself our sole surviving direct witness. Of 
course, we must note that under all hypotheses, Luke had 
Mark before him as he wrote, and this would in itself be quite 
sufficient to account for the minor agreements with Mark and 
against Paul, which we have already noted, and none of which 
are of major importance. 

Again, the position taken by Blass (Philolegy of the Gospels, 
pp. 179f.) is interesting in part because it is put forward on 
purely stylistic grounds, and apart from any theory of inter- 
pretation. He argues that verse 19a should be omitted as well 
as verses 19 b-20, frankly recognizing that this leaves no account 
of the institution at all in Luke. With great acumen, he 
suggests that it is possible that Luke intended either to have 
no account, or to have a full account, but it is impossible to 
imagine that he intended to give a mutilated account, which is 
what the Western reading really gives us. Taking this hypo- 
thetical text as a basis, he says “Later readers did not under- 
stand his (Luke’s) intention, and either inserted both bread 
and cup from St. Paul (verses 19-20), or, wrongly imagining 
that the cup was already there (in verses 17f.), they inserted 
the bread from Mark.” Such a theory, he holds, gives us an 
original text which was at once irreproachable from the author’s 
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point of view, and which also provides adequate explanation 
of the variations which we find in existence. The chief objection 
is that the theory is utterly devoid of the support of any manu- 
scripts, but if the alterations are pushed back early enough, 
this is not quite insurmountable. 

As a matter of fact, no one can read the Lucan account 
without noticing the marked break that appears to come after 
the Last Supper. In the longer text, this is not so obvious, 
for there does seem to be a genuine connection between “My 
blood which is shed for you,” and “the hand of him that 
betrayeth Me.” The thought passes from Jesus giving His life 
voluntarily for others to the traitor who is responsible for the 
shedding of innocent blood. The change in thought is not so 
great as to make it unlikely that a person writing a running 
narrative should have left the text as we have it. 

However, when we turn to the Western text, the break is 
far more evident. It would read, “This is My Body. But the 
hand of him that betrayeth Me,” etc. The connection is much 
more difficult to trace. Even if the transition itself were not 
so abrupt, it would be hard to think of the first phrase as itself 
a satisfactory conclusion of a description of the institution of 
the Eucharist. 

Now one of the points in favor of the text of Blass that we 
have mentioned is that the transition from the Eucharist to 
the Betrayal is far more natural and easy than with either the 
Western or the longer form. It runs: “For (yap) I say unto 
you I will not drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
until the Kingdom of God shall come. But, (7Aj), behold, 
the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the table.” 
This is simple and straightforward. We can well imagine the 
surprise to which Jesus’ first statement gave rise in the minds 
of His disciples, for throughout the gospel story, they were 
never able to bring themselves to believe that He must die. 
In consequence of their questioning glances, Jesus went on to 
show how His apparently extreme statement was literally true, 
for the betrayer was close at hand. Blass notes in support of 
his contention two other cases in Luke where the same general | 
transition in thought occurs: in 18 sf., “(yap) I tell you that... 
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Nevertheless (7A:jv) when the Son of Man,” etc.; and again in 
19 264, “For (yap) I say unto you that... But (Aq) those 
my enemies,” etc. 

Now there is one further observation that is not without its 
significance. In all the accounts which we have of the Last 
Supper, there is a fairly close parallelism between the two 
parts of the rite. For instance, Mark reads “He took bread 
and when He had blessed, He brake it, and gave to them and 
said, ‘Take ye; this is My body.’ And He took a cup and 
when He had given thanks, He gave to them; and they all 
drank from it. And He said unto them, ‘This is My blood,’” etc. 
Matthew is roughly similar. With Paul, the similarity is not 
so obvious, but it is implied in the very use of the word 
woavtws—“In like manner”—in connection with the cup. 
Also he adds in the case of the bread, “Do this in My 
remembrance;” and of the wine, “Do this, as often as ye 
shall drink it, in My remembrance.” Therefore on a priori 
grounds we might well expect to find a similar parallelism in 
Luke. 

As a matter of fact, we do find verse 16, “For I say unto 
you I will not eat it until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of 
God,” closely parallel to verse 18, “For I say unto you I will 
not drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the 
Kingdom of God shall come.” Thus there wouid be at least 
one strong point in favor of any theory that attached these 
two expressions to the two parts of the rite. And in the latter 
verses of Luke’s account, following more or less that of Paul, 
there is a rough correspondence between verse 19 and verse 20, 
which deal with the bread and the cup respectively. But if 
we take the Western reading, there is no possible parallelism 
between verses 17 and 18 which deal with the cup, and verse 19a 
which tells of the bread. This arrangement gives the impression 
of putting together what does not belong together, and keeping 
apart verses which seem to be intimately connected with one 
another. So we find from this totally different line a further 
support for the theory that verses 19—20 should be kept intact; 
and it further suggests that in some way these two verses 
should be separated from what goes before, for if vv. 19-20 are 
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omitted the parallelism between verses 15-16 and verses 17-18 
stands out very clearly. 

Let us consider, finally, the question of the order of the 
bread and the wine. On the one hand, we have the universal 
custom of Church practice, present and past, and this is 
supplemented by all the accounts in the New Testament (leav- 
ing, for a moment, the Lucan text oui of consideration). On 
the other hand, we have the testimony of St. Paul (1 Cor. 10 16) 
where the “Cup of Blessing that we bless” precedes the “bread 
that we break,” and that of the Didache (chap. 9). 

The Pauline reference does not seem upon closer examin- 
ation to bear much weight. If, as is sometimes contended, the 
order here given is that which Paul followed and taught in his 
churches, we would have expected to find some reflection of it 
in contemporary record or in later custom, but of this, there 
is none. Furthermore, we must not forget that in this same 
chapter there is no doubt that Paul is referring to the Eucharist 
where he speaks of partaking of spiritual meat before he 
mentions spiritual drink (1 Cor. 10 3f.). Finally, there is an 
express statement (1 Cor. 11 23 f.) where the apostle describes 
the record which he received from the Lord of the institution 
of the rite, and in this the bread comes first. And it would 
seem prepost@ous to argue that the Pauline practice was 
contrary to his own express teaching on the Last Supper, 
especially as no indication of any such practice beyond this 
casual reference can be pointed out. 

What are we to do, then, with the passage in question? It 
seems to me that if we read it in connection with its context 
there is no great difficulty. We must remember that this 
epistle was not a carefully transcribed and accurately corrected 
thesis, but a more or less hasty letter. At this »oint, Paul is 
using the Eucharist as an analogy in his argume it about the 
heathen feasts; and in them, the cup was given the prior place; 
so naturally, Paul would adapt his illustration to the thing 
illustrated (10 21). To have had the order different in the two 
cases, or to reverse that of the heathen feasts, would only 
weaken the force of his argument, and serve to “drag a red 
herring across the trail.” 
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But there is another possible explanation that might be 
suggested. There is no sentence supplementary to that about 
the “Cup of Blessing,” but to that about the bread is added 
“seeing that there is one bread, we who are many are one 
body, for we all partake of the one bread” (R. V. margin). 
Now if Paul desired to add a comment to one part, it is most 
natural that the part to which the comment was to be added 
should come last, so that the general flow and sense of the 
passage should not be interfered with. On the whole, it is 
likely that either of these suggestions is quite sufficient to 
account for something which is, at most, but casual witness to 
the order of the two elements. 

Let us turn now to the Didache. It reads “ And as regards 
the eucharist, give thanks in this manner. First for the Cup... 
And for the broken bread...” It seems evident at first sight 
that this refers to the Eucharist. The name evxapirrijoas would 
seem conclusive. It is further to be noted that if not at 
this place, then nowhere in the treatise would this sacrament 
receive the full consideration which one might naturally expect, 
especially in view of the ample treatment of baptism. But on 
the other hand, MacLean believes (The Doctrine of the Twelve 
Apostles, pp. 24f.) that this whole account more probably refers 
to the agape than to the Eucharist. He point8 out: (1) The 
order of elements is unusual for the Eucharist. It is to be 
noted that in verse 5 we have “let none eat nor drink of your 
eucharist ...” Of course that cannot be used as an argument 
for our main point, which is simply the value of this testimony 
to the order. (2) The word «Aaoua—“the breaking” —is 
distinctly unusual as a word for “the bread,” and without any 
parallel in patristic usage, though, of course, “the breaking of 
bread,” “to break bread,” are common as titles of the Eucharist. 
(3) If this is not an account of the agape, then there is none 
given, though the existence of the rite is recognized (11 9). 
(4) The meal described is one of which it may be said that 
those who partake of it are “filled” (101). That such a word 
is inappropriate for the Eucharist is evidenced by the author 
of Apostolic Constitutions (7 26), who, in adapting this prayer 
for communicants, alters it to read “after the partaking.” 
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(5) We are given, in chapter 10, a grace to be said after 
“being filled,” which is much more suitable after an agape 
than at the conclusion of a Eucharist. Especially is this so of 
the closing verse: “But suffer the prophets to give thanks as 
they will.” (6) There is no reference in any of the prayers to 
the Last Supper, to our Lord’s death, or any of the eucharistic 
associations. 

How, then, could we explain the use of the word “eucharist”? 
It is suggested that just as for Ignatius (Smyrn. 8) the word 
agape includes both rites, so here “thanksgiving” serves the 
same purpose. (Dict. of R. and E., art. “Agape,” gives a 
resume of the whole matter.) 

Dr. Robinson (Barnabas, Hermas, and the Didache, p. 92) 
follows a completely different line, holding that the Eucharist 
is really being referred to in this passage, but as to the order, 
he believes that the author is merely following Paul’s allusion 
in First Corinthians which we have already examined. He 
says: “We have seen enough of our author to be ready to 
believe that this is a piece of literary perversity on his part, 
and does not represent the practice of any Christian community.” 
At the moment it is unnecessary for us to go further than to 
note that, whichever line is followed, the result for us is the 
same, namely that the value of the Didache as an authority 
for the existence of other than the usual order is practically nil. 

Now we must turn to the Lucan text. According to the 
reading preferred by Westcott and Hort, the order is the cup 
followed by the bread, and the cases we have just examined 
are pointed out as supporting evidence. However, we have 
found that this evidence will bear no weight, and if the Western 
text be the correct reading, we must realize that it is the sole 
reliable witness in literature or tradition to the order which it 
gives. Now if we assume that this unusual order is correct, 
how can we account for the wide-spread error? Is such a 
universal transformation of record and practice as this theory 
requires conceivable? There really can be no two answers to 
this question. To answer in the affirmative would involve the 
destruction of every atom of historical reliability of all our 
sources. Therefore it seems to me we are forced to admit 
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that, granted the Western text is the true one, it must be 
bearing a false witness; and this conclusion is such as to cause 
us to question the reliability of the account itself. It is com- 
paratively pointless to call attention to the various cases, 
especially in connection with the Passion, where Luke inverts 
Mark’s order. In most cases, Luke’s order seems to be prefer- 
able, and to be due to a separate source (Streeter, Four 
Gospels, p. 202). Can we postulate that this generally reliable 
source presents us with an order for which there is absolutely 
no other evidence in its favor, and much against it? It is 
strange procedure to call a special source to our rescue and 
condemn it when we get it. Is it not much more reasonable to 
suppose that the longer text gives us the correct reading, and 
that Luke falls into line with all the rest of our testimony? I 
see no escape from this dilemma; either the Western text is a 
false reading, or it bears false witness. 

Now the objections which we have found to the Western 
text are as follows: (1) It divides verse 19 in a way that is un- 
convincing, for we have seen, from a critical comparison with 
the parallel accounts in Mark and Paul, that there is good 
reason for treating the verse as a unit. (2) It takes no account 
of such contentions as those of Blass, who points out indications 
in favor of a still shorter text. (3) It completely destroys the 
expected parallelism between the two halves of the rite. (4) It 
requires an inversion of the order of the elements which is 
without the slightest support. 

No mention has been made before of attempts that have 
been made, granted the priority of the Western text, to arrive 
at the longer version, because I have felt them to be singularly 
unconvincing. It is all well enough to say that it was a filling 
out with the familiar Pauline form, but if this is so, why 
was such a bad job done, and why were the two mentions of 
the cup left as they are? It would be easier to explain these 
difficulties on the supposition that the text had been left strictly 
alone, but if it is once admitted that it was altered, then we 
have a right to ask why the alteration was not at least reason- 
ably well done? It is striking that all the variants from the 
T. R. agree in but one point, namely the elimination of the — 
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double mention of the cup. This would seem to indicate that 
this point was the crux of the trouble. Texts of form III 
(b, e) which, as we have seen, are dependent on the Western 
text, in themselves bear evidence that the latter is not entirely 
to their satisfaction. It is probable that the advocate of the 
Western text would note the difficulties as we do, and would 
explain the longer reading as itself an attempt to remove the 
trouble. But is it not an extraordinarily inadequate and un- 
satisfactory attempt? Goguel (L’Eucharistie, pp. 108f.) has 
outlined in considerable detail the possibility of accounting for 
the various forms (he follows the usual view as to Syr. Sin. 
and Syr. Cur.) on the basis of one or another as the original, 
and arrives at the definite conclusion that the Alexandrian text 
is the most primitive form. 

In summary, it seems evident that, inherently, the longer 
form is much preferable, indeed that the Western form is 
practically impossible, and, in addition, there is the extremely 
strong support which the patristic evidence affords. The longer 
form seems certainly prior to the Western. Even if it is not 
possible to meet all the objections which may be raised against 
it, yet the difficulties on the other side are far more cogent, 
and practically insurmountable. But there are two important 
questions which any one proposing to support this hypothesis 
must stand ready to answer. (1) What are we to say of the 
double mention of the cup? (2) Why and how did the alter- 
native versions, and especially the Western text come about? 
In so far as any answer is convincing, just so much more likely 
will it render our conclusion. 

Canon Streeter’s theories (The Four Gospels) as to the 
origin and development of the third gospel supplement admir- 
ably the conclusion which we were reaching on our topic, along 
wholly different lines. He holds that back of our gospel was 
a document also written by Luke, the author of the gospel, 
which he calls proto-Luke, and which later was combined with 
Mark to give us our canonical gospel. Now this proto-Luke 
was itself formed from Q, and probably from notes or a docu- 
ment denoted by L, which, he suggests, Luke secured during 
the imprisonment of Paul at Caesarea (a “we” section of Acts 
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starts at 271, indicating that Luke left Caesarea with Paul). 
He quotes with approval the work of Perry (The Sources of 
Luke’s Passion Narrative), who finds a special passion source 
which would correspond with part of Dr. Streeter’s L. 

Now if, in Z, verses 19-20 were not present, and the 
narrative ran as suggested by Blass, full weight would be given 
to all his observations, and an explanation offered for the 
weakness of his theory: namely, that no documentary support 
survives. It gives a consistent, coherent narrative, with a 
description of some rite in which the two parts are in close 
parallel. 

It is true that Perry includes verse 19a in his reconstruction 
of the special source (op. cit., p. 118), but we must note that 
when the author discusses the problem briefly (p. 39), though | 
he rather inclines to the view that verse 19a should be omitted 
also, he considers it outside the province of his work to go 
behind the text of Westcott and Hort. He suggests that 
verses 19—20 are probably drawn from the oral tradition, or 
from some ritual rather than from any document, and were 
inserted, by some later hand, or by Luke himself. The possi- 
bility that this latter offers the true explanation is also suggested 
by Lagrange, who says (Evangile Selon Saint Luc, p. 547): 
“Tt seems, taken all in all, that the words in question are 
taken from Paul. But why should this not have been done by 
Luke himself?” 

Returning to Dr. Streeter’s outline, verses 19—20 might well 
have been added by Luke, probably in the course of the com- 
pilation by him of proto-Luke, thus actually giving what I 
believe to be two partial, but independent accounts of the same 
event, put side by side. Luke, who was not an eye-witness, 
and who was probably unfamiliar with details of the Jewish 
Passover, may well have thought that the Last Supper had 
been such a feast, possibly in consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing of 2215 (“With desire have I desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer”. The suggestion of Drs. Burkitt 
and Brooke (J. T. S., vol. 9, pp. 568f.) that this is a genuine 
logion of Jesus, and implies an unfulfilled desire, has met with 
wide approval). But from his journeys with Paul, Luke must 
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have become familiar with the formula used in the churches, 
which was traced back to the lips of Jesus at the Last Supper. 
So, feeling that his account was seriously deficient without 
these important words of Jesus, possibly in editing our gospel, 
but more probably in preparing proto-Luke, (which was itself a 
complete narrative), the evangelist added, at the point at which 
it would naturally come, namely at the end of the “Passover” 
meal, an account of the institution of the Eucharist by Jesus, 
based on Pauline practices. The two cups caused no difficulty 
for him, for he may well have assumed that both of them 
belonged to the Passover, to which feast, indeed, the account 
in our gospel taken as a whole, does bear a certain superficial 
resemblance. But in any case, we must bear in mind that it 
was the custom of Luke to avoid conflation of his sources 
(Streeter, op. cit., p. 275). Then if it is felt that there are 
traces in JT. R. which call for a dependence on Mark, this 
opportunity is easily supplied in the course of the process of 
combination with Mark which resulted in our gospel. Dr. Streeter 
(p. 216) has shown Luke’s preference for his own source over 
Mark, and if proto-Luke had an account much as it stands in 
our gospel, there is nothing in Mark that would call for a major 
alteration. Thus we have a development every stage of which 
is reasonable and consistent and which fits well into an outline 
of the literary history of the gospel. 

But we must face the second question, as to how the Western 
variant ever came into being. Of course, this is a question 
which, in its very nature, can probably never be conclusively 
settled, and especially is this impossible at the present, in view 
of our ignorance of the genesis of Western readings in general. 
But let us consider the Christian world during the second 
century and ask ourselves where there would be likely to be the 
least knowledge of Jewish customs and traditions. There were 
large Jewish colonies in Egypt, in the vicinity of Palestine, and 
more or less all over the East; but in the West it would probably 
be only in the large cities, especially Rome, where there was a 
considerable Jewish group. Now it has been suggested above 
that to Luke the longer text caused no difficulty, for he very 
probably connected the first mention of the cup with the Passover, 
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and this connection might also be made by those who knew 
about the Jews and their rites. However, the difficulty would 
be most acutely felt where the knowledge of the Jewish ceremony 
was least, and therefore it would be in such places that we might 
expect to find attempts to change the text. Now we cannot but 
note that our Western readings all come, so far as we can know, 
from places where this knowledge would be likely to be meagre. 
In Italy, there is good evidence of both the longer and the 
shorter forms, the latter of which attempted to remove what 
seemed to be a mistake of some sort, by omitting the second 
cup. Now this Western reading itself was rightly considered to 
be unsatisfactory, and especially where the original difficulty 
was not felt, we might well expect attempts to improve on it. 
And it is interesting that two manuscripts from two sections of 
the West far removed from Rome, namely, b, from Gaul on the 
one hand, and e, from Carthage, on the other, represent 
apparently independent attempts, by inverting the order, to 
improve on the Western reading which they had received. The 
correction from the Bezan form is such an obvious one that there 
is no trouble at all in considering the two independent. 

We may consider that the excision of verses 19b—20 was 
either accidental or deliberate. The former of these possibilities 
has been so strained in much recent critical study, and so much 
responsibility for things that could not otherwise be explained 
has been foisted onto the shoulders of a “careless scribe,” that 
it seems hardly worth while to dwell long on this alternative. 
Of course, the omission may perfectly well have happened by 
accident; anything may have happened by accident, but unless 
we can suggest some definite and positive support for this hypo- 
thesis, it is much safer frankly to admit our ignorance. 

But if it was by deliberate intention, why should it have been? 
It has been pointed out that the double mention of the cup 
caused no difficulty to Luke because he believed that one, at least, 
was connected with the Passover, but in later years, especially 
in localities where knowledge of and regard for Jewish customs 
would be very slight, the difficulty which the presence of the 
two cups occasioned would be a very grave one, and the simplest 
solution would be to suppress one. 
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Dr. Salmon (Some Criticisms of the Text of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 100) suggests the possibility that scrolls were of a 
definite maximum length, and that as copyists feared they would 
be pressed for space to complete their works, they were imbued 
with a mind predisposed in favor of compressions. He notes in 
support of such a possibility the large number of omissions in 
the Western text toward the end of Luke. Though admittedly 
made out of whole cloth, it is not impossible that something of 
this sort actually did happen. Especially is it easier to assume 
some such origin as this for a reading when we remember that 
the Western text originated very early indeed, at a time when 
there would be little tendency to check up texts with one another, 
and when, we can well imagine, literal verbal accuracy was not 
expected, and minor variations would cause no comment. It ~ 
was only with the further development of the Church and the 
necessity of extensive use of the scriptures in the rebuttal of 
heretics that we would expect to find any very thoroughgoing 
attempt to prevent further errors in copying (much less to correct 
texts which were already old) and so bring about a uniform book 
for the entire Christian world. 

But even so, why should it not have been the first, rather 
than the second mention of the cup that was omitted, for with 
the latter were connected words that were almost certain to be 
the more familiar? Though we probably must admit that, on the 
whole, it would seem to us better to have done so, yet this does 
not constitute an insuperable obstacle. The coincidence that 
the Western texts ends with “This is My Body,” just as does 
the first half ‘of Mark, has already been noted. Now let us 
imagine a scribe copying the text of Luke who was very familiar 
with that of Mark. He would copy on till he had written v. 19a 
and, with the memory of Mark fresh in his mind, this would 
seem a likely stopping place. He glances at the manuscript he 
is copying and, seeing the mention of the other cup, realizes 
that he has already written about a cup and passes on to new 
material. 

We have now completed our survey of the problem of the 
Lucan text as such. We have examined carefully the patristic 
and other external evidence as to the most primitive form of 
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the text; we have compared the intrinsic probability of the 
readings; we have suggested possible answers to objections that 
might be raised and endeavored to link up our hypothesis with 
a critical scheme for the origin of Luke’s gospel, which, at least 
in its main points, commands the general assent of scholars. 
There may be places where the argument is unsound, and some 
“lacunae” which, with the material at present available, cannot 
be filled, but, none the less, the priority of the traditional form 
of the Lucan text seems to have been conclusively established. 

But beside Luke’s account of the Last Supper, there are 
three others: Matthew, Mark, and Paul, in First Corinthians. 
These all purport to describe the same event, and though there 
are many important similarities, yet a critical examination reveals 
certain marked divergencies. These demand explanation. Each 
account must be seriously treated, and not lightly dismissed as 
an irresponsible aberration. The plan that is hereinafter outlined 
aims to suggest how all the various accounts took their rise, and 
insofar as it is held to be satisfactory, it will be just one final 
argument in favor of Luke’s longer text, for it is a curious fact, 
generally overlooked, that most critics who favor the Western 
form either do not try to fit it in with the other accounts at all, 
or else adopt the unjustifiable expedient of summarily con- 
demning one or more of the narratives as urhistorical. 

A cursory glance at a synopsis is sufficient to show that 
Matthew, in his account, shows no signs of having access to any 
first-hand information other than Mark, and therefore in a 
reconstruction of the scene, his minor variations are without 
historical significance. Similarly, Luke’s second account (vv. 
19-20) is probably most safely to be considered as derived from 
Paul or Pauline practices, and therefore not a primary authority. 

Thus we are left with Paul, Mark, and Luke’s first account 
(vv. 15-18) for our primary evidence. These three narratives 
are by no means similar, but all of them have an excellent 
ancestry. Paul’s account was written only about twenty years 
after the event occurred; the testimony of Mark is generally 
of the very best; and Luke, incorporating as he probably does 
a genuine logion of Jesus, reaches far back in history; in fact, 
Perry suggests as the author of the Passion Source, a man 
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writing from Jerusalem about 45 A. D. (op. cit., p. 98), and not 
impossibly one of the Twelve (p. 91). Thus it would be most 
uncritical to rule out as impossible or even as unlikely anything 
in any of the accounts without the strongest evidence to support 
such a step. 

We note that there is in Mark a fragment, (verse 25), “Verily, 
I say unto you, I will no more drink ofthe fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new in the Kingdom of God,” 
which corresponds closely with Luke (verse 18), “For I say unto 
you, I will not drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
until the Kingdom of God shall come.” It is possible that 
Luke is dependent on Mark, though unlikely, for the verse is 
an integral part of Luke’s account, which, as a whole, is clearly 
independent of Mark. More probably, this Marcan verse is a 
small section detached from a tradition which is represented 
more fully in Luke. If Mark wished to incorporate this saying 
in his account at all, the place which he has chosen is the 
natural, almost the inevitable one. 

It is a further significant point that, with this verse detached, 
Mark is a good deal closer than before to Paul, and it is evident 
that the two give an essentially similar account of the same 
event, and this, for convenience, we shall call the “memorial 
account,” in contrast to the “eschatological account” of Luke. 
It is almost certain that Mark is not at all directly derived from 
Paul, nor Paul from Mark, for in some cases, one seems the 
more primitive, and in some, the other; much more likely is it 
that they are divergent lines from a common source. But what 
would be a likely common source behind Mark and Paul? One 
instinctively thinks of Peter, for we know from Papias that 
Mark “having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down 
accurately everything that he remembered,” etc. 

Paul’s testimony is that he received his account “from the 
Lord” (I Cor. 11 23). Without entering for the moment into 
the intricate question of just what Paul meant by the phrase, it 
is obvious that he was intending to give the highest possible 
authority to his words. In his Epistle to the Galatians, where 
he is in the heat of controversy and at a time when anything he 
said would be certain to be used against him, Paul says (1 11) 

17 
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that the gospel he preaches is not after man, “for I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” But a few verses later, he says that he did 
not confer with flesh and blood, but came into Arabia, and 
then after three years he went to Jerusalem and conferred only 
with Peter, after which he began the active work of his ministry. 
Therefore, it seems that Paul must have accepted the possibility 
of a divine revelation through a human medium, and this is 
probably what he meant when he said of the account of the 
Eucharist that he received it “from the Lord” (see Guy, Was 
the Holy Communion instituted by Jesus?, pp. 98f.). Barring 
a direct revelation, he might have gotten his information from 
the disciples at Damascus after his conversion (Acts 9 19). But 
it is much more probable, both historically and psychologically, 
that he would get his information at the period when he would 
begin to need it, and from the most reliable source that was 
available, namely Peter, who had first-hand knowledge, and 
with whom, as we have already noted, Paul actually did confer 
at an early date. Thus it is not impossible that our two great — 
strands of tradition, the Marco-Pauline, and the Lucan both 
reach back to eye-witnesses of the Last Supper. And therefore, 
though there will be details of which we are uncertain and always 
must be, yet of the main points, we can be as certain as of any 
‘fact in the whole gospel history. 

There is thus not the slightest justification for accepting 
one strand as true and rejecting the other as false. It is, of 
course, conceivable that the two accounts are of two different 
events, one of which was at another time than the Last Supper; 
but this seems extremely unlikely, for each account would lose 
most of its meaning apart from this occasion. For in Luke, 
Jesus says that he has taken food and drink for the last time; 
in Mark, he mentions His blood being shed on the disciples’ 
behalf; and in Paul, He further tells them to perform this rite 
in memory of Him, all of which suggest His death as immediately 
imminent. 

While it is true that in Luke, there is no mention of the 
bread, yet there are certain things we must notice. (1) The 
parallelism between verse 16 and verse 18 suggests a similar 
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parallelism between what has just been eaten and the wine 
that has been consumed. (2) It is not impossible that Luke, 
feeling that the description was of a Passover, edited out a 
more definite reference to the bread which may have been in 
the tradition as he received it. (3) The term racya (we would 
expect dprov) included not only the lamb, but the entire meal, 
and might loosely be applied to any part of it. (4) If we are 
forced to put both accounts during the Last Supper, it is 
almost inconceivable that there should have been two separate 
and distinct rites with words attached to both looking forward 
to Jesus’ approaching death, in both of which a cup was blessed 
and distributed, and in both of which this was preceded by the 
first half of the rite in which something was eaten. One can 
start on no other hypothesis than that the two strands are 
independent, and thoroughly trustworthy accounts of the same 
event. (On this whole problem, see Blakiston, J. T. S., IV, 
pp. 548 f.) 

There seem to be insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
holding that the two strands which we have distinguished come 
from a single account of which we have no traces; it would be 
difficult to imagine how the various bits of what was once a 
consecutive description could ever get so twisted about and 
combined in strange ways as we find them in our accounts; 
and much the most likely theory is that the common origin of 
the two streams is none other than the actual words and actions 

_of Jesus Himself at the Supper. 

There are various ways in which the strands can be combined. 
The eschatological portion might come, with both the bread and 
the wine, before the memorial portion, as Blakiston suggests. 
But it seems to me more likely that in each case, it came 
after. Perhaps after Jesus had blessed and distributed the 
bread as described in the “memorial account”, He added by way 
of further explanation, possibly in answer to some questioning 
glances of the disciples, who failed fully to comprehend why 
He should be giving His body for them, words corresponding 
to the first part of the “eschatological account”, which make 
explicit the immediate imminence of His death. Then with the 
wine, the two parts would be joined similarly. The framework 

17* 
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as to what was done is roughly similar in both strands, and 
we might speculate that in the “memorial account”, those words 
were inserted into this framework which especially impressed 
themselves on the mind of Peter, while in the “eschatological 
account”, we find those that were particularly striking to the 
disciple who is the immediate or ultimate source of the strand 
we see in Luke. 

Thus all five of our narratives are easily explained. Matthew, 
following Mark, represents the first tradition, with a remnant 
of the second attached to the cup only. Paul has preserved 
the first, probably having received it from Peter, and adds 
what is perhaps a faint reflection of the spirit of the second 
in “Ye do show forth the Lord’s death until He come”, which 
gives an eschatological turn to the thought. It is interesting 
to note that apparently these words are not included in those 
which Paul received “from the Lord”, but represent his own 
conclusion which has not for him the same weight. Probably we 
will do best to assume that Paul found a certain eschatological 
connection attached to the rite in the early Church; and thus 
bears an indirect testimony to the widespread influence of a 
tradition corresponding to the Lucan strand which we possess. 
Luke set the two accounts side by side, probably with certain 
minor alterations which could easily have come about in the 
course of successive editings by the evangelist. 

Proceeding from some such critical analysis, one can recon- 
struct with some degree of assurance the words and actions of 
Jesus, and thus lay a sound basis for the important, study of 
the significance of this rite for Him, and so for us. 
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ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST 


JOHN V. MADISON 
HOLSTEIN, IOWA 


HE fact that the New Testament in its entirety has been 

translated into English a round hundred times is not 
generally known. Only special research reveals that, with the 
exception of the seventeenth century, scarcely a decade has 
passed from the time of William Tyndale until the present 
without some new translation being published. There is a 
common feeling that the King James Version was universally 
accepted until the English Revision of 1881 and that any 
modern translator who would improve upon it is a dangerous 
innovator. 

The means of correcting these misunderstandings are not 
readily accessible. Most writers on the history, of the English 
Bible have paid scant attention, if any notice at all, to other 
than the dozen or so commonly accepted translations. The 
efforts of many sincere scholars lie dust-covered in the archives 
of libraries, unused and unknown, though ofttimes possessed 
of unusual merit. 

In compiling this bibliographical list of translations an effort 
has been made to discover every possible item. The libraries 
of the city of Chicazo were searched carefully and their contents 
noted. In addition, bibliographical catalogues were gleaned. 
The Combination Catalogue of the University of Chicago gave 
the data for such translations as may be found in the Library 
of Congress. Every clue to further information was eagerly 
followed, until we have been unable, for several months, to make 
any additions. 
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Rather definite limitations were of necessity imposed upon 
the material to be noted. Paraphrases were excluded because 
they are not, in the strictest sense, translations. So, likewise, 
rearrangements of the text of any version were not given a 
place. Many translations of a book or section of the New 
Testament form parts of commentaries, and commentaries 
would afford a field for special study. Only those translations 
of parts have been noted which were of particular interest 
because of the translator, their bearing upon the subsequent 
history of translation, or some other equally valid reason. 

The list is compiled in chronological order. In addition to 
the year of publication, the name of the translator and the 
place of publication are given. An indication is made as to 
whether the translation is of the “Bible,” “N. T.,” or. of a 
“Part” of the New Testament. Then follows an exact reading 
of the title page. In addition to a bibliography of the 
catalogues and histories of the English Bible which have 
yielded items for the list, an alphabetic index is prefixed. 

Perhaps a word of explanation needs to be offered, also, for 
opening the list with Wm. Tyndale, instead of some earlier 
translator; and because it does not include those translations 
of parts which antedate John Wycliffe. All translations 
previous to Tyndale’s circulated in MS form. Wycliffe’s alone, 
being printed, had any very great importance. It is listed 
under the date of 1850, when Forshall and Madden printed 
their critical text. Although Wycliffe, and possibly his 
predecessors, may have influenced Tyndale, nevertheless the 
real history of the English Bible as it enters the life of the 
common people begins with Tyndale. 

The value of this list lies chiefly in its exhaustiveness — 
within the prescribed limits—and in its uniqueness, There 
are items here which will not be found in so thorough a list 
as the British Museum Catalogue. Much that is included 
there is here excluded. In fact this list is unique in its 
separation of versions from a maze of editions, and in that it 
carries the matter down to date. The history of translation 
is thus made much more accessible. A cursory perusal of the 
list will disillusion one concerning the sanctity with which 
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certain translations have been held, and give an appreciative 
understanding of the all but unknown history of the continuous 


effort to give the people the New Testament, with its exact 
shades of meaning, in their own tongue. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


American Bible Union Catalogue. 

British and Foreign Bible Society — Historical Catalogue of 
the Printed Bibles in the Library of—London, 1903. 

British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books—London, 1892. 

— T. A.—History of the English Bible (No place, no 

ate). 

Cotton, Rev. Henry—Editions of the Bible and Parts Thereof 
in English from the year MDV to MDCCCL—Oxford, 
M. DCCC. LIT. 

Darling, James—Cyclopaedia Bibliographica— London, 1859. 

Eadie, J. A.—The English _Bible—London, 1876, 2 vols. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J. The Making of the English New 
Testament—Chicago, 1925. 

Handlist of a Collection of Bibles, New Testaments and Parts— 
1890. 

Horne, Thomas Hartwell— A Manual of Biblical Bibliography — 
London MDCCCXX XIX. 

Lewis, John—A Complete History of the Several Translations 
of the Holy Bible and New Testament into English— London, 
1818. 

Mombert, J. I—A Hand-Book of the English Versions of the 
Bible—New York, 1890. 

John Rylands Library Catalogue of Bibles (No place, no date). 

Pettigrew, J. T.—Bibliotheca Sussexiana—London, 1839. 

rs 10% J. H—A Catalogue of a Part of the Library of the 

ate. 

Wright, Rev. Jas—Some Early Bibles of America—Minnea- 
polis, 1912. 


II], ALPHABETIC INDEX 


Ainslee, Robert 1869 American Standard 1901 
Alexander. Wm. 1823 Anderson, H. T. 1863, 1918 
Alford, Henry 1857, 1861, 1870 
American, An 1909 Ballantine, W. G. 1923 
American Bible Union 1863, Ballentine, F. S. 1899, 1902, 
1871, 1912 1922 
American Revised 1882 Barlee, Edward 1837 


Belsham, Thomas 
Bishops’ Bible 
Boothroyd, B. 


Bradford, Alden 
Buchanan, E. S. 


Campbell, Alex. 
Campbell, Geo. 


Chaloner, Dr. 
Cheke, Sir John 


Conant, T. J. 


Concordant Version 


Conquest, J. T. 
Conybeare, F. C. 
Cookesly, W. G. 
Coverdale, Myles 
Crickmer, W. B. 
Cummings, J. A. 
Cunnington, E. E. 


Darby, J. Nelson 
Davidson, Samuel 
Dickinson, Rodolphus 
Dillard, W. D. 
Doddridge, Philip 


Fenton, Ferrar 


Folsom, N. 


Genevan Version 


1848 


1857—1861 


1809 
1568 
1817 
1870 
1836 
1918 


1826 
1818 
1836 
1750 
1843 
1860 
1925 
1851 
1841 
1907 
1859 
1535 
1881 
1827 
1919 
1918 


1872 
1875 
1833 
1885 
1745 
1885 


i 1857—1861 
English Bible, Revised 1877 
English Revised Version 1881 
Etheridge, J. W. 1843, 1846, 


1849 


1883, 1895 


1901 
1869 
1589 


1560 
1902 
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Goodspeed, E. J. 1923 
Goodwin, ‘Alfred 1880 
Great Bible 1539 
Greaves, Alexander 1827 
Greene, S. G. 1877 
Greene, T. S. 1857 
Haak, Theodore 1657 
Harris, F. 1918 
Harwood, Ed. 1768 
Haweis, T. 1795 
Heinfetter, H. 1854 
Herbert, C. 1882 
Highton, H. 1862 
Hollybushe, Johan 1538 
Humphrey 1857—1861 
Jacob, G. A. 1877 
Jugge, R. 1552 
Keating, Rev. J. 1915 
Kendrick, A. C. 1842 
Kenrick, F. P. 1846, 1851, 1852 
Kent, Chas. F. 1918 
King James Version 1611 
Kneeland, Abner 1823 
Lattey, Rev. C. 1915 
Law, T. G. 1874—1878 
Layman, A. 1840 
Lewis, Agnes Smith 1894 
Lingard, John 1836 
Lloyd, Samuel 1905 
Mace, W. 1729 
Macknight, J.1795, 1818, 1845 
Macrae, David 1799 
Marchant, J. 1743—45 
Matthew, Thos. 1537 
McClellan, J. B. 1875 
Moberly 1857—1861 


Moffatt, James 1901, 1913 
Montgomery, Mrs. H. B. 1924 
Morgan, Jonathan 1848 
Murdock, J. 1851 
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Barnham, F. 

Barrow 

Bowes, John 
atholic, 

Cone, J. H. ’ 
Outler, Ethel 

| 

Godbey, W. B. 
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Nary, Cornelius 1718—19 
Newcome, Archbishop W. 1796 
Nineteen Eleven Bible 1911 
Norton, Andrews 1856 
Noyes, G. R. 1869 
Numerical, The 1899 


Oakley, F. 
Overbury, A. E. 


Palfrey, J. G. 
Panin, Ivan 
Parker, F. 

Penn, Granville 
Peoples 
Philalethes 
Pryse, J. M. 
Purver, Anthony 


1874—78 
1925 


1830 
1914 
1854 

1836—37 
1925 
1819 
1899 
1764 


Rheims Version 1582, 1750, 


1816, 1825 
Robertson, A. T. 1923 
Rotherham, Jos. B. 1872 
Russel, Richard 1719 
Rutherford, W. G. 


1908 
Sadler, Ralph 
Samson, Rev. Geo. V. 1828 
Sawyer, L. A. 1858 
Scarlett, Nathaniel 1798 
Scrivener, F. H. 1859 
Sharpe, Samuel 1840, 1881 
Sherman, H. A. 1918 
Shuttleworth, P. N. 1834 
Smith, Joseph, jr. 1867 
Smith, Julia E. 


1876 
Southwell, H. 1773 


Spencer, Francis A. 
Spiritual Version 


1898 
1850 


1539 
1840 
1852 
1808 
1816 
1576 


Taverner, Richard 
Taylor, Edgar 
Taylor, John 
Thomson, Chas. 
Thomson, Wm. 
Tomson, L. 
Torrey, C. C. 1918 
Townsend, Geo. 1837 
Twentieth Century 1899-1900 
Tyndale, William 1525 


1880 


1789 
1909 
1833 
1730 
1897 
1718 
1755 
1915 
1730 
1903 
1745 
1849 
1557 
1812 
1852 
1904 
1770 
1850 
1764 


1862 


Variorum Bible 


Wakefield, Gilbert 
Weaver, S. T. 
Webster, Noa 
Webster, Wm. 
Weekes, Robert D. 
Wells, Dr. Edward 
Wesley, John 
Westminster Version 
Wetham, Robert 
Weymouth, R. F. 
Whiston, Wm. 
Whiting, N. N. 
Whittingham, Wm. 
Williams, W. 
Woodruft, Hezekiah 
Worrell, A. 8S. 
Worsley, J. 
Wycliffe, J. 
Wynne, Rev. R. 


Young, Robert 


III. ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


1525 WM. TYNDALE WORMS 
N. T. The Newe Testament. 
1C, American reprint, 1837. 


1 —(C, standing after a title, indicates that the book may be found in 
the library of the University of Chicago; G, in the library of Garrett 
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1585 MYLES COVERDALE ZURICH, FRANKFORT, or 
COLOGNE 
Bible. The Holy Scriptures of the Olde and Newe 
Testamente; with the Apocripha: faithfully translated from 
_ the Hebrue and Greke. 
N. T. The new testament. 
C., early printing Gen. 21 to Baruch 2; also American 
reprint, 1847. 


THOMAS MATTHEW (John Rogers) No place— 

Bible. The Byble which is all the holy scripture: In 

which are contayned the Olde and Newe Testament 

truely and purely translated into Englysh by—. 

N. T. The Newe Testament of our Sauyoure Jesu 

Christe, newly and diligently translated into Englyshe 

with annotacions in the mergent to help the reader to 

the understandynge of the Texte. 

C, early printing less Title page and Gen. 1—6. 


1538 JOHAN HOLLYBUSHE LONDON 
N. T. The Newe Testament both in Latin and Englishe, 
eche correspondent to the other, after the Text, commonly 
called St. Jerome’s, Faithfully translated by—. 


(Note—This work is dedicated to Henry VIII in Cover- 
dale’s name. Johan Hollybushe is a pseudonym for Hans 
von Ruremon, a printer engaged by Coverdale. When 
his work was rejected, von Ruremon took the material 
to J. Nicholson and had it published under this pseudonym. 
The edition, then, is a faulty Coverdale.) 


RICHARD TAVERNER LONDON 

Bible. The most sacred Bible, whiche is the holy Scrip- 
ture, conteyning the old and new testament, translated 
in to English, and newly recognized with great diligence 
after most faithful exemplars, by—. 

N. T. The New Testament of our Sauyour Jesu Chryst, 
translated in to English: and newly recognized with great 
diligence after most faythful exemplars. 

C., early printing, less title page, closing with I Thess. 1. 


Biblical Institute; Mc, in the Virginia Library of McCormick Theol. 
Seminary; and N, in the Newberry Library. When only a letter is given 
it is understood that the copy is an original printing. All the versions 
in the Univ. Library are noted. The other libraries have many of the 
same, which is not indicated. 
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THE GREAT BIBLE PARIS and LONDON 
Bible. The Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye the 
content of all the holy Scripture bothe of ye olde and 
newe testament, truly translated after the veryte of the 
Hebrue and Greke textes, by ye dylygent studye of 
dyuerse excellent learned men, expert in the forsayde 
tongues. 

N. T. The newe Testament in Englyshe translated after 
the Greke, conteyning these bokes,—. 

C., ed. 1549. 


1552 R. JUGGE LONDON 
N. T. The Newe Testament. 
(Note—A revision of Tyndale’s version.) 


1557 WM. WHITTINGHAM GENEVA 

N. T. The Nevve Testament of ovr Lord Iesus Christ. 
Conferred diligently with the Greke, and best approued 
translations. 

VVith the arguments, as wel before the chapters, as for 
euery Boke and Epistle, also diversities of readings, and 
most proffitable annotations of all harde places: where- 
unto is added a copious Table. 


1560 THE GENEVA GENEVA 
Bible. The Bible and Holy Scriptures conteyned in the 
Olde and Newe Testament, translated according to the 
Ebrue and Greeke, and conferred with the best translations 
in diuers languages. With most profitable annotations 
upon all the harde places, and other thinges of great 
importance, as may appeare in the Epistle to the Reader. 
N. T. (See 1557 above, as Whittingham’s translation was 
the first Geneva version. It was supplanted by L. Tomson’s, 
see below 1576.) 
C., ed. 1611, L. Tomson’s N. T. 


1568 THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE LONDON 
Bible. The Holy Bible, conteyning the Olde Testament 
and the Newe. Authorised and appointed to be read in 
Churches. 
N. T. The Nevve Testament of our Sauiour Jesus Christ. 
C., ed. 1572; also, ed. 1595. 


1576 LAURENCE TOMSON LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament of our Lord Jesvs Christ, 
Translated out of Greeke by Theod. Beza. With briefe 
Summaries and expositions vpon the hard places by the 
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said Ioac. Camer. and P. Loseler Villerius. Englished 
by L. Tomson. 
C., ed. 1611 in Genevan Bible. 


1582 THE RHEIMS VERSION RHEIMS 
N. T. The New Testament of Jesus Christ, Translated 
faithfully into English out of the authentical Latin, 
according to the best corrected copies of the same, 
diligently conferred with the Greeke and other editions 
in diuers languages: VVith Arguments of bookes and 
chapters, Annotations, and other necessarie helpes, for 
the better understanding of the text and specially for 
the discouerie of the CORRUPTIONS of diuers late 
translations, and for clearing the CONTROVERSIES 
in religion of these daies: In the English College of 

Rhemes. 

C., American reprint. 


1589 W. FULKE LONDON 


N. T. The Text of the New Testament of Iesus Christ, 
Translated out of the vulgar Latine by the Papists of 
the traiterous Seminarie at Rhemes, with Arguments of 
Bookes, Chapters, and Annotations, pretending to discover 
corruptions of divers Translaticns, and to clear the 
controversies of these days. Wit. a Confutation of All 
Such Arguments, Glosses and Annotations as contain 
manifest impietie, or Heresie, Treason and Slander against 
the Catholike Church of God, and the true Teachers 
thereof or the Translations vsed in the Church of England. 
Whereunto is added the Translation out of the Original 
- ieee commonly vsed in the Church of England. 


1611 THE KING JAMES LONDON 


Bible. The Holy Bible, conteyning the Old Testament 
and the New. Newly translated out of the Original 
tongues: and with the former Translations diligently 
compared and revised by His Majesty’s Special Commande- 
ment. Appointed to be read in Churches. 

N. T. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ Translated out of the original Greek, and 
with former translations diligently compared and revised 
by the special command of his Majesty, King James I. 
2nd bolio, 1613, “She” Bible. 
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71615 THE KING JAMES LONDON 
Bible. (Note—The above, revised with many changes.) 
C., no title page. 


1657 THEODORE HAAK, Esq. LONDON: 2 vols. 

Bible. The Dutch Annotations upon the whole Bible: or, 
all the Holy Canonical Scriptures of the old and new 
Testament together with, and according to their own 
Translation of all the Text: as both the one and the 
other were ordered and appointed by the Synod of Dort, 
1618, and published by Authority 1637, now faithfully 
communicated to the use of Great Britain, in English. 
Whereunto is prefixed an exact Narrative touching the 
whole Work, and this Translation. 


1718 DR. EDWARD WELLS OXFORD 
Part. An Help for the more Easy and Clear under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures: Being the Four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostels, Explained after the 
Method, — 


1718—19 CORNELIUS NARY DUBLIN() 
N.T. The New Testament From the Vulgate with the 
original Greek and divers Translations in vulgar Languages 
diligently compared and revised. Together with Annot- 
ations upon the most remarkable passages in the Gospels, 
and marginal Notes upon other difficult texts of the 
same, and upon the rest of the Books ot the New Testa- 
ment, for the better understanding of the Literal Sense. 


1719 RICHARD RUSSEL LONDON 
Part. The Four Gospels; with moral reflections, trans- 
lated from the French of Pascal Quesnell. 


1727 — — — LONDON 
Part. The Gospel of St. Matthew Done into English 
with additions from the French of Msrs. De Beausobre 
and L’Enfant. 


1729 W. MACE LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament in Greek and English. Con- 
taining the Original Text corrected from the Authority 
of the most Authentic Manuscripts: and a New Version 


' 2 There were other revisions of the Authorised Version. This one is 
mentioned because it followed so close upon the publication of the original. 
Other notable ones were: by Dr. Thos. Paris, published at Cambridge in 
1762; by Dr. Benjamin Blayney, published at Oxford in 1769. 
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form’d agreeably to the Illustrations of the most Learned 
Commentators and Critics: with Notes and Various 
Readings, and a Copious alphabetical Index. 


1730 ROBERT WETHAM DOUAI: 2 vols. 
N. T. The New Testament newly translated from the 
Vulgate text, with Annotations. 


1730 WILLIAM WEBSTER LONDON: 2 vols. 
N. T. The New Testament of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
according to the ancient Latin Edition; with critical 
remarks upon the Literal meaning in difficult Places. 
From the French of Father Simon. 


1743—45 J. MARCHANT LONDON: 2 vols. 
Bible ... with an exposition, in which several mis-trans- 
lations are rectified. 
(Note—a revision of the King James Version bearing 
its title with the above addition.) 


1745 WM. WHISTON LONDON: 4 vols. 
N. T. Mr. Whiston’s Primitive New Testament. 


1745 PHILIP DODDRIDGE LONDON: 2 vols. ; 
N. T. A new translation of the New Testament of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, extracted from the 
paraphrase of the late Philip Doddridge, D. D. and 
carefully revised. With an introduction and notes. 


1749 DR. CHALONER LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated 
faithfully into English out of the authentical Latin... 
With some alterations in the text and in the notes. 
(Note—A revision of the Rheims Version.) 


1750 RHEIMS VERSION (revised) — — — 
N. T. The New Testament of Jesus Christ ... newly 
revised and corrected according to the Clementine edition 
the Scriptures. 


1755 JOHN WESLEY LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament with notes. 
C., ed. 1838 


1761 — — — LONDON 
Part. Divers Parts of the Holy Scriptures (i. e. the 
Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles) done into 
English chiefly from Dr. J. Mills printed Greek copy, 
with notes and maps. 
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1764 ANTHONY PURVER LONDON: 2 vols. 
Bible. A New and Literal Translation of all the Books 
of the Old and New Testament; with notes Critical and 


1764 REV. RICHARD WYNNE, A. M. LONDON: 2 vols. 
N. T. The New Testament carefully collated with the 
Greek, corrected, divided, and pointed according to the 
various subjects treated of by the inspired writers, with 
the common division into chapters and verses in the 
margin; and illustrated with notes. 


1768 ED. HARWOOD, D.D. LONDON: 2 vols. 
N. T. A Liberal Translation of the New Testament; 
Being an attempt to translate Sacred Writings with 
the same freedom, spirit, and elegance, with which other 
English Translations from the Greek Classics have lately 
executed. 


1770 JOHN WORSLEY LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament, Translated according to 
the present idiom of the English Tongue. 


1773 H. SOUTHWELL, D.D. LONDON 

Bible. The Universal Family Bible; or Christian’s Divine 
Library . Illustrated with notes, &c., wherein the 
mistranslations are corrected. 

(Note—The real compiler was Robert Sanders, a hack- 
writer with a fair knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. 
Southwell lent his name to the work for a fee of a 
hundred guineas. See Hist. Cat. p. 299.) 


JOHN BROWN EDINBURGH: 2 vols. 

Bible. The Self-Interpreting Bible, containing the Old 
and New Testaments; to which are annexed ... an 
introduction, marginal references and illustrations . . . 
explanatory notes, &c. 


1788 GEORGE CAMPBELL LONDON 
Part. The Four Gospels, Translated from the Greek, 
with preliminary dissertations and notes critical and 
explanatory. 
C. ed. Boston 1811, 4 vols. 


1795 T. HAWEIS, LL. B. LONDON 
N.T. A Translation of the New Testament from the 
original Greek. Humbly attempted with a view to assist 
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the unlearned with clearer and more explicit views of 
te mind of the Spirit in the Scriptures of Truth. 


1795 JAMES MACKNIGHT, D. D. EDINBURGH: 4 vols. 
Part. A New and Literal Translation from the original 
Greek of all the Apostolic Epistles, with a commentary 
and notes, to which is added a history of the life of the 
Apostle Paul. 

C., ed. Boston 1810, 6 vols. 


1796 ARCHBISHOP W. NEWCOME DUBLIN: 2 vols. 
N. T. An attempt Toward Revising Our English Trans- 
lation of the Greek Scriptures, or the New Covenant 
of Jesus Christ; and toward illustrating the sense by 
Philological and explanatory notes. 

C., ed. 1796, 1 vol. 


1798 NATHANIEL SCARLETT LONDON 
N.T. A Translation of the New Testament, attempted 
by Nathaniel Scarlett, assisted by Men of Piety and 
with Notes. 


1798 GILBERT WAKEFIELD LONDON 
N. T. A Translation of the New Testament. 
C. ed. London 1791, 3 vols. 


1799 DAVID MACRAE GLASGOW 

Bible. A revised Translation and Interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, after the Eastern manner, from con- 
current authorities of critics, interpreters, and commen- 
tators, copies, and versions; shewing that the inspired 
writings contain the seeds of the valuable sciences, being 
the source whence the antient philosophers derived them, 
also the most antient histories and greatest antiquities, 
and are the most entertaining as val as instructing to 
both the curious and the serious. 


1808 CHAS. THOMSON PHILADELPHIA: 4 vols. 
Bible. The Holy Bible, Containing the Old and New 
Covenants, Commonly called the Old and New Testament. 
from the Greek. 

1809 REV. THOS. BELSHAM BOSTON 
N. T. The New Testament in an Improved Version 
upon the basis of archbishop Newcome’s New Trans- 
lation with a Corrected Text and Notes Critical and 
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1812 W. WILLIAMS LONDON 
, A Modern, Correct and Close Translation of 

the New Testament, with occasional observations, and 
arranged in order of time, with a special explanation 
¢ the Apocalypse. 

1816 RHEIMS-DOUAY DUBLIN 
Bible. The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vul- 
gate ... With Annotations and an Historical and 
Chronological Index. Revised and corrected ——- 
to the Clementine Edition of the Scriptures and approv 
by the most reverend Doctor Troy, R. C. A. D. 


1816 REV. WM. THOMSON, M. A. KILMARNOCK: 3 vols. 

N.T. The New Testament, Translated from the Greek; 
and the Four Gospels arranged in Harmony, where the 
parts of each are introduced according to the natural 
Order of the narrative and the exact Order of Time, 
with some preliminary Observations, and Notes critical 
and explanatory. 

1817 B. BOOTHROYD, LL. D. 

PONTEFRACT and LONDON: 3 vols. 

Bible. A new Family Bible and Improved Version from 
Corrected Texts of the originals, with notes, critical and 
explanatory; and short practical reflections on each 
chapter together with a General Introduction on the 
authenticity of the Sacred books; and a complete view 
of the Mosaic laws, rites and customs. 
C., ed. 1824, Huddersfield. 


1818 CAMPBELL, MACKNIGHT, and DODDRIDGE 
LONDON 


x = The New Testament, translated from the Original 
reek. 


1819 PHILALETHES (John Jones, LL.D.) LONDON 
Part. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians, to the 
Thessalonians, to Timothy, and to Titus, and the General 
Epistle of St. James: A new Version from the Greek, 
and chiefly from the Text of Griesbach. 


1823 WILLIAM ALEXANDER YORK 
Bible. The Holy Bible, &. A revision of the King 
James Version, with notes. 
1823 ABNER KNEELAND PHILADELPHIA 
N. T. The New Testament, being the English only of 
the Greek and English Testament; Translated from the 
18 
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. original Greek according to Griesbach, upon the basis 


of the fourth London edition of an Improved Version, 
with an attempt to further improvement from the trans- 


lation of Campbell, Wakefield, Scarlett, MacKnight, and 
Thomson. 


1825 RHEIMS-DOUAY (revised) DUBLIN and LONDON 


1827 


Bible. The Holy Bible translated from the Latin Vul- 
gate ... With Annotations, References, and an Histo- 
rical and Chronological Index. The whole revised and 
diligently compared with the Latin Vulgate. 


CAMPBELL, MACKNIGHT, AND DODDRIDGE 

BUFFALOE, Va. 
N.T. The Sacred Writings of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists of Jesus Christ, commonly styled the New Testa- 
ment. Translated from the original Greek by... Edited 
by Alexander Campbell. 


C; also G, ed. 1833, Bethany, Va., called “The Sacred 
Oracles.” 


ALEXANDER GREAVES LONDON 

N. T. The Gospel of God’s Anointed the Glory of 
Israel and the light of Revelation for the Gentiles, or 
Glad Tidings of the service, sacrifice and triumph of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God; and the gracious and mightily operative 
powers of the Holy Spirit, which were the first fruits of 
that labour of divine love; being a recent version, in 
two parts, of the Greek Scriptures (commonly called the 
New Testament) in which is plainly set forth the New 
Covenant promised by God through Moses and the 
Prophets. 

J. A. CUMMINGS BOSTON 

N. T. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. With an Introduction and Notes. 


1828 REV. GEORGE VAUGHAN SAMPSON LONDON 


Part. A Literal Translation of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews, From the original Greek with Copious explan- 
i notes. 


1830 J. G. PALFREY BOSTON 


N. T. The New Testament in the Common Version, 


_ to Griesbach’s Standard Greek Text. 
Cc. 
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NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
Bible. The Holy Bible Containing the Old and New 
Testament in the Common version, with amendments of 
the language. 

N. T. The New Testament, in the Common Version, 
." amendments of the language. 


RODOLPHUS DICKINSON BOSTON 

N. T. A New and Corrected Version of the New Testa- 
ment; or, a Minute Revision and professed Translation 
of the original Histories, Memoirs, Letters, Prophecies, 
and other productions of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
To which are subjoined a few generally brief, critical 
o explanatory, and practical notes. 


1834 PHILIP N. alias D. D. 


XFORD and LONDON 
Part. A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apostolic 
Epistles. 
1836 ALDEN BRADFORD BOSTON: 2 vols. 
N. T. Evangelical History, or the books of the New 
Testament with a general Introduction, a preface to 


each book, and notes explanatory and critical (A New 
Translation). 


C, Vol. I, The Gospels. 


1836 A CATHOLIC (Rev. John Lingard) LONDON 
Part. A New Version of the Four Gospels, with Notes 
and Explanatory. 


1836—37 GRANVILLE PENN LONDON: 2 vols. 
N. T. A Critical Version of the text and translation 
of the English Version of the New Testament, with the 
aid of the most ancient MSS unknown to the age in 
aa that version was last put forth authoritatively. 


1887 REV. EDWARD BARLEE LONDON 
Part. A free and explanatory Version of the Epistles. 
1837 GEORGE TOWNSEND, M. A. 


BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 
N. T. The New Testament arranged in chronological 
= historical order. A new version. 


18* 


|_| 
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1840 SAMUEL SHARPE LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament translated from Griesbach’s 


1840 (Edgar Taylor) LONDON 
T. The New Testament Revised from the Greek 
Text of Griesbach. 


1841 T. CONQUEST LONDON 
Bible. The Authorised Version of the Old and New 
Testament with Twenty Thousand Emendations. 

C, ed. 1843. G, undated printing. 


1842 A. C. KENDRICK PHILADELPHIA 
. N. T. The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ being the English Version made by the 
order of King James I carefully Revised and Amended. 
The Meaning of the sacred original being given, in 
accordance with the best translations and the most 
approved Lexicographers. 
(Note—This is the N. T. of an Improved Version of the 
aa published by David Bernard.) 


JOHN CHEKE LONDON 
Part. The Gospel according to St. Matthew, and part 
of the first chapter of St. Mark; translated into the 
English from the Greek, with original notes, by Sir. 
John Cheke: with an introductory account of the trans- 
lation by J. Goodwin. 

(Note—the translation was made prior to 1557, the date 
Sir Cheke’s death.) 

N. 


1843 J. W. ETHERIDGE LONDON 
Part. Horae Aramaicae: comprising concise notices of 
the Aramaean Dialects in General, and of the versions 
of the Holy Scripture extant in them; with a trans- 
lation of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, and of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, from the ancient Peschito 


1845 NEW TESTAMENT HARTFORD, Conn. 


N.T. The New Testament translated from the Original 
Greek, the four Gospels, by George Campbell, D. D., 
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the Epistles by James Macknight, D. D. and the Acts 
and Revelations of the Common Version. 
C. 


1846 J. W. ETHERIDGE LONDON 


Part. The Four Gospels, literally translated from the 
Peschito Syriac; printed in “the Syrian Churches”. 


1846 BISHOP F. P. KENRICK NEW YORK 
Part. The Gospels, Translated from the Latin Vulgate 
and Diligently compared with the Original Greek text, 
being a revision of the Rhemish ‘irundiidion, with notes 
om and explanatory. 


1848 JONATHAN MORGAN PORTLAND 
N. T. The New Testament ... Translated from the 
Greek into pure English; with explanatory notes on 
certain passages. 


1848 FRANCIS BARNHAM LONDON 
Bible. The Bible Revised; a carefully corrected trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments. 


1849 J. W. ETHERIDGE LONDON 
Part. The Apostolic Acts and Epistles from the Peschito, 
or Ancient Syriac to which are added, the Remaining 
Epistles, and the Book of Revelation after a later Syrian 
a Translated, with prolegomena and indices. 
c. 


1849 N. N. WHITING BOSTON 


N. T. The Good News of our Lord Jesus the Anointed, 
ie the critical Greek text of Tittmann. 


1850 SPIRITUAL VERSION NEW YORK 
N. T. “Dictated by the Spirit”— 
(See, Wright, p. 109.) 


1850 J. WYCLIFFE (Forshall & Madden, Editors) 
OXFORD: 4 vols. 
Bible. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments with the Apocryphal Books, in the earliest 
English versions made free from the Latin Vulgate by 
John Wycliffe and his followers. 
(Note—Wycliffe’s translation of the N. T. was completed 
by 1382, but of course was not printed. It was revised 
by John Purvey in 1388. This revision was first published 
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in 1731 by Lewis, and again in 1810 by Baber, appear- 
ing later in the English Hexapla. The original Wycliffe 


version was first published by Lea Wilson in 1848; by 
Bosworth and Wearing in 1865. The Forshall and 
Madden edition listed is the first critical text and is 
ae on all extant MSS available.) 


J. H. CONE & W. H. WYCKOFF | NEW YORK 
N. T. The commonly received version of the New Testa- 
ment, with several hundred emendations. 


J. MURDOCK, D.D. NEW YORK 

N. T. The New Testament or the Book of the Holy 
Gospel of our Lord and our God, Jesus the Messiah. 
A literal translation from the Syriac Peshito version. 
C, vol. I, The Gospels; G, ed. 1879. 


BISHOP F. P. KENRICK NEW YORK 

Part, The Acts of the Apostles, The Epistles of Saint 
Paul, The Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse, Trans- 
lated from the Latin Vulgate, and diligently compared 
with the Greek Text, being a revision of the Rhemish 
— with notes critical and explanatory. 


1852 BISHOP F. P. KENRICK NEW YORK > 
Bible. The Holy Bible, Faithfully Translated from ... cc. 
(Note—a revision of the Rheims-Douay version.) 


1852 HEZEKIAH WOODRUFF AUBURN, N. Y. 
Part. Matthew’s Gospel, After the Language of our day. 


1852 JOHN TAYLOR LONDON 
Part. The Emphatic New Testament, according to the 
Authorised Version, compared with the various readings 
of the Vatican manuscript. The four gospels. Edited, 
with an introductory essay on Greek emphasis. 


1854 HERMAN HEINFETTER (i. e., F. Parker) LONDON 
N. T. A Literal Translation of the New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, on definite rules of 
translation, from the text of the Vatican Manuscript. 
C, 6th ed., 1864. 


1856 ANDREWS NORTON BOSTON 
Part. A Translation of the Gospels with Notes, 
C, Vol. I, The Text. 
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1857 THOMAS SHELDON GREEN LONDON 
N.T. The Twofold New Testament, being a new Trans- 


lation accompanying a newly formed Text. In parallel 
columns. 


1857—61 ALFORD, MOBERLY, HUMPHREY, ELLICOTT, 
BARROW LONDON 
Part. The Gospel according to St. John, The Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Romans, .. . to the Corinthians ,.. 
The Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians, &c. by Four (Five) Clergymen. 
(Note—These appeared in separate volumes and were a 
preparation for the English Revised Version.) 
C, The Gospel of John, Romans. 


1858 L. A. SAWYER BOSTON 
N. T. The New Testament Translated from the original 
Greek with chronological arrangement of the sacred 
and improved division of chapters and verses. 


1859 F. H. SCRIVENER 
Part. An exact translation of the Codex Augiensis; a 
Graeco Latin MS. of St. Paul’s Epistles; to which is 
added a full collation of Fifty MSS. with a Critical 
Introduction. 


1859 W. G. COOKESLEY LONDON 
: N.T. A Revised Translation of the New Testament. 


1860 T. J. CONANT NEW YORK 
Part. The Gospels. The Common English Version and 
the Received Greek text with a Revised Version and 
and philological notes. 


1861 — — — NEW YORK 
N. T. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ as revised and corrected by the spirits. 


1862 H. HIGHTON LONDON 
N. A Revised Translation of the New Testament, 
with a notice of the principal various readings in the 
Greek Text. 

1862 ROBERT YOUNG EDINBURGH 
Bible. The Holy Bible consisting of the Old and New 
Covenants, translated according to the Letter and Idioms 
of the Original Languages. 
C, ed. 1881. 
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1863 H. T. ANDERSON LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
N. T. The New Testament Translated from the original 
Greek. 
C, Rev'd ed. 1866. 


1863 AMERICAN BIBLE UNION 
LONDON and NEW YORK 
N. T. The Common English Version Corrected by the 
Final Committee of the American Bible Union. 
C, ed. 1865, Fortieth Thousand. 


1867 JOSEPH SMITH, Jr, THE SEER LAMONT, Ia. 
Bible. The Holy Scriptures. Translated and corrected 
by the spirit of revelation by— 

c, ed. 1920. 


1869 NATHANIEL 8. FOLSOM BOSTON 
Part. The Four Gospels. Translated from the Greek 
Text of Tischendorf, with the various readings of Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Meyer, Alford, 


= others, and with Critical’ and Expository Notes. 


1869 ROBERT AINSLEE LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament translated from the Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. 


1869 G. R. NOYES BOSTON 
N. T. The New Testament translated from the Greek 
text of Tischendorf. 
G; C, ed. 1873. 


1870 HENRY ALFORD LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 


Jesus Christ after the Authorised Version. Newly com- 
oe with the original Greek, and revised. 


1870 JOHN BOWES DUNDEE 


N. T. The New Testament: translated from the purest 
Greek. 


1871 AMERICAN BIBLE UNION PHILADELPHIA 
N. T. The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. The Common English Version corrected 
by the Final Committee of the American Bible Union. 
Revision. 
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1872 J. NELSON DARBY LONDON 
Bible. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments Translated from the original texts. 
N.T. The Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Book of revelations; 
commonly called the New Testament. A New Trans- 
ig? from a revised text of the Greek original. 
, ed. 1920. 


1872 JOSEPH B. ROTHERHAM LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament Newly Translated from the 
Greek Text of Tregelles and critically emphasized, with 
an introduction and occasional notes. 
(Note—The version of 1897 was adjusted to Westcott 
and Hort’s Greek text.) 
C, Second Ed. Rev'd. 


1874-78 F. OAKLEY and T. G. LAW LONDON 
Bible. The Holy Bible translated frem the Latin 
Vulgate ... with notes, Critical, historical, and explanatory, 
selected by G. Haydock. Revised ... with additions 
by—— ——(with illustrations.) 


1874 — — — — LONDON 
N. T. The Gospels, Acts, Epistles and Book of Revelation: 
commonly called the N. T. A new translation from a 
revised Greek original. (Second ed. revised—G. Moorish, 
London, printer.) 


1875 SAMUEL DAVIDSON LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament, translated from the Critical 
Text of von Tischendorf. 


1875 J. B. McCLELLAN LONDON 

Part. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. A new Translation on the basis of the 
Authorised Version. From a critical revised Greek text, 
newly arranged in paragraphs, with analyses, copious 
references, and illustrations from original authorities, new 
chronological and analytical harmony of the four Gospels, 
notes and dissertations. A contribution to Christian 
Evidence. 

C, Gospels and Acts. 


1876 JULIA SMITH HARTFORD, Conn. 
Bible. The Holy Bible containing the Old and New 
Testaments Translated literally from the original Ton- 
gues. 
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N. T. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
~~ Christ translated from the original Greek. 
1877 REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE LONDON 

Bible. The Holy Bible according to the authorised 
version ... cantlally revised, arranged in paragraphs and 
with supplementary notes . . . chronological tables 
and maps. 

(Note—The N. T., by G. A. JACOB and 8. G. GREEN.) 


1880 THE VARIORUM BIBLE LONDON 

Bible. The variorum edition of the Holy Bible, containing 
the Old and New Testaments, translated out of the 
original tongues and with former translations diligently 
compared and revised, etc. ... Edited with various 
readings from the best authorities by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M. A., R. S. Driver, M. A.; and Rev. R. L. Clarke, M. 
re and Alfred Goodwin, M. A. 


1881 ENGLISH REVISED VERSION CAMBRIDGE 
N. T. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ translated out of the Greek, being the 
version set forth A. D. 1611 Compared with the most 


ae authorities and revised A. D. 1881 


1881 SAMUEL SHARPE LONDON 
Bible. The Holy Bible. Translated.... Being a 
revision of the authorised English Version. 


1881 W. B. CRICKMER LONDON 
Part. The Greek Testament Englished. The Four 
Gospels and Acts. 


1882 AMERICAN REVISED EDITION 
PHILADELPHIA 
N. T. American Revised Edition. The New Testament... 
revised A. D. 1881, with the readings and renderings 
preferred by the American Committee of Revision in- 
corporated into the text. 


1882 REV. C. HERBERT OXFORD 
Part. The New Testament Scriptures, in the order in 
which they were written: a very close translation from 
the Greek text of 1611, with brief explanations, The 
pe rimary epistles to Thessalonica, Corinth, Galatia 
and Rome. 
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1883 FERRAR FENTON LONDON 
Part. Paul’s Epistles in Modern English from the 
original Greek. 
G, ed. 1884. 


1885 W. D. DILLARD CHICAGO, Ii. 
N. T. The Teaching and Acts of Jesus of Nazareth 
- His Apostles Literally translated out of the Greek. 


1889 BARTLETT & PETERS LONDON: 3 vols. 
Bible. Scriptures, Hebrew & Christian. 
Arranged and edited as an introduction to the stud 
of the Bible, by Edward T. Bartlett, D. D.... and 
John P. Peters, Ph. D. 


1892 RALPH SADLER LONDON 

Part. The Gospel of Paul, the Apostle, being an attempt 
to render in Modern English the principal writings of 
St. Paul and the contemporaneous narrative of his 
trustworthy companion, Luke, the beloved physician. By 
the Author of Vox Clamantis. Acts and Thessalonians, 
Ephesians, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, 
er Philemon. A New Translation. 


1894 AGNES SMITH LEWIS, M. R. A. 8S. LONDON 
and NEW YORK 
Part. The Four Gospels from Syriac of the Sinaitic 
1895 FERRAR FENTON LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament in Modern English, bg. berg 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus i 
Newly translated direct from the accurate Greek text of 
Drs. Westcott and Hort. With some critical notes. 
C, Bible, undated. 


1897 ROBERT D. WEEKES NEW YORK 
N. T. The New Dispensation. The New Testament 
Translated from the Greek. 
Me. 


1898 VERY REY. FRANCIS A. SPENCER, O. P. 
NEW YORK 
Part. The Four Gospels, a new translation, from the 
Greek text direct with reference to the Vulgate and 
— Syriac Version. 


A 
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1899 F. 8S. BALLENTINE NEW YORK 
Part. The Gospels, The Modern American Bible. 
G, 2 vols. Matt. Peter, Jude, James; and Mark. 


1899 J. M. PRYSE NEW YORK 
Part. The Sermon on the Mount and other extracts 
from the New Testament. A Verbatim translation from 
the Greek, with notes on the mystical or arcane sense. 


1899 THE NUMERICAL BIBLE NEW YORK 
Bible. The Numerical Bible, being a revised translation 
of the holy Scriptures. Arranged, divided, and briefly 
characterized according to the principles of their numerical 
structure. 


1899—1900 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
N. T. The Twentieth Century New Testament, A 
translation into modern English from the original Greek 
(Westcott and Hort text) by a company of about twenty 


scholars representing the various sections of the Christian 
Church. 


C, revised ed., 1904. 


F. N. FIRTH CHICAGO: 2 vols. ; 

N. T. The Holy Gospel; a comparison of the gospel text 
as it is given in the protestant and Roman Catholic 
Bible versions in the English language in use in America, 
with a brief account of the origin of the several 
versions. 

(Note—This is not a new version, but a printing in 
parallel columns of the various protestant versions and 
the Rheims.) 


C, ed. 1911, The Gospels; ed. 1912, The Acts, Epistles 
and Revelation. 


AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION NEW YORK 
Bible. The Holy Bible containing the Old and New 
Testaments Translated out of the original tongues being 
the version set forth A. D. 1611 compared with the most 
ancient authorities and revised A. D. 1881—1885. Newly 
Edited by the American Revision Committee A. D. 
1901. 

N. T. The new Covenant commonly called the New 
Testament .... newly edited and revised by the New 
fee Members of the American Revision Committee 

. D. 1900. 
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1901 JAMES MOFFATT EDINBURGH 
: N. T. the Historical New Testament. Being the Literature 
of the New Testament arranged in the order of its 


literary growth and according to the dates of the documents. 
new translation. 


1902 F. 8. BALLENTINE SCRANTON, Pa.: 5 vols. 
N. T. The American Bible. The Books of the Bible in 
Modern English for American Readers. 


1902 W. B. GODBEY, A. M. CINCINNATI, Ohio 


N. T. A Translation of the New Testament from the 
Greek. 


31903R. F. WEYMOUTH LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament in modern speech, an idiomatic 


translation into every day English from the text of the 
Resultant Greek Testament. 
C. 


1904 A. S. WORRELL LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
N. T. The New Testament Revised and Translated, 
With notes and instructions. 
C. 


1905 SAMUEL LLOYD NEW YORK 
N. T. The Corrected English New Testament, A revision 
of the authorised version by Nestle’s Resultant Text, 
with a preface by the Bishop of Durham. 
C. 


1907 F. 8. CONYBEARE, F. B. A. LONDON 
Part. The Armenian version of Revelation . . . edited 
. the oldest MSS and Englished. 


1908 W. G. RUTHERFORD LONDON 
Part. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians and to 
ig Corinthians. A new translation. 


19099 AN AMERICAN PERKIOMEN, Pa. 
N. T. The Bible in Modern English. A rendering from 
the originals by an American, making use of the best 
scholarship and latest research at home and abroad. 


3 Republished 1924, greatly revised. 
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1909 S. TOWNSEND WEAVER PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
N. T. The University New Testament, in modern 
historical and literary form, for the church, the school 
and the home, embracing the life of Jesus Christ in 
the words of Mark, Matthew, Luke and John, and the 
church of the Apostles according to the Acts, the Epistles 
and Revelation, historically harmonized. 


1911 THE 1911 BIBLE NEW YORK and LONDON 
Bible. The Holy Bible containing the Old and New 
Testament, Translated out of the original tongues... by 
King James’s special command, 1611; the text carefully 
corrected and amended by American Scholars, 1911. 
With a new system of references. 


1912 AMERICAN BIBLE UNION PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
N.T. The New Testament,-An Improved Version. 
(Note—one edition reads “immerse” for the Greek 


1913 JAMES MOFFATT NEW YORK 
N. T. The New Testament, A New Translation. 


1914 IVAN PANIN NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
N. T. The New Testament from the Greek text as 
— by Biblical Numerics, Edited by— 


1915 THE WESTMINSTER VERSION LONDON 

Part. The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. 
General Editors: The Rev. Cuthbert Lattey ... The 
Rev. Joseph Keating... 

©, ed. 1915, Vol. IV, part IIL The Apocalypse of St. 
John; ed. 1918, Vol. I, part II The Gospel According 
to St. Mark; ed. 1921, Vol. III St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Churches. 


1918 H. T. ANDERSON CINCINNATI, OHIO 


N. T. The New Testament translated from Codex 
Sinaiticus. 


1918 E. 8S. BUCHANAN, M. A., B. Sc. LONDON: 3 vols. 
Part. Luke, John, The Acts. Unjudaized Version from 
the Huntington Palimpsest. Deciphered and translated 

ae the oldest known Latin text. 
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1918 CHAS. FOSTER KENT NEW YORK 
N. T. The Shorter Bible. The New Testament Trans- 
lated and arranged by Chas. Foster Kent with the 


collaboration of C. C. Torrey, H. A. Sherman, F. Harris, 
and Ethel Cutler. 
C 


1919 E. E. CUNNINGTON LONDON 
N. T. The New Testament, otherwise called: The New 
Covenant of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. A 
revision of the version of A. D. 1611. : 


1922 CHAPLAIN (F. 8.) BALLENTINE 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Bible. A Plainer Bible for plain people in plain American. 
N.T. The New Testament from the original Greek. 


1923 WM. G. BALLANTINE BOSTON, Mass. . 
N. T. The Riverside New Testament, translated from 
ig original Greek into the English of today. 


1923 A.T. ROBERTSON NASHVILLE and NEW YORK 
Part. A Translation of Luke’s Gospel with grammatical 


1923 EDGAR J. GOODSPEED CHICAGO 
N. T. The New Testament, An American Translation. 
C. 


HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY, A. M., D.H. L., 
LL. D. PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: 2 vols. 
N. T. Centenary Translation of the New Testament. | 
Published to signalize the completion of the first hundred 
— of work of the American Baptist Publication 
iety. 
C 


1925 CONCORDANT VERSION LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
N. T. Concordant Version, The Sacred Scriptures, 
Designed to put the English reader in possession of all 
the vital facts of Divine revelation without a former 
knowledge of Greek by means of a Restored Greek Text, 
with various readings conforming, as far as possible, to 
the inspired autographs, A Consistent Sublinear based 
upon a Standard English equivalent for each Greek 

ement, and An Idiomatic, Emphasized English Version 
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with notes which are linked together and correlated for 
the English reader by means of an English Concordance 
and Lexicon and a complementary list of the Greek 
Elements. 

(Note—This work has been published in Semi-annual 
installments beginning with “Ephesians to Philemon” in 
Jan. 1921. The final installment is now in process.) 

1925 ARTHUR E. OVERBURY MONROVIA, Cal. 

N. The People’s New Covenant (New Testament) 
Scriptural Writings Translated from the Meta-physical 
Standpoint by—. Being a revision unhampered by so- 
called ecclesiastical authority. This version interprets the 
New Covenant ... Scriptural Writings from a spiritual 
or meta-physical standpoint, and recognizes healing as 
well as ‘teaching as a component part of true Christian- 
ity ... 
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THE HEXAPLARIC STRATA IN THE GREEK 
TEXTS OF DANIEL’ 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


N extensive and, in consequence of many other duties, 
protracted study of the text of Daniel has brought me to 
definite views upon the Hexaplaric elements in the Greek MSS 
and the Versions dependent upon Origen’s work. As these 


1 Symbols used in this essay and in those by Drs. Benjamin and 

Gehman following: 

A Codex Alexandrinus 

A Arabic Version 

B Codex Vaticanus 

€B Coptic-Bohairic Version 

€§ Coptic-Sahidic Version 

c © text of the Chigi MS 

6 Septuagint 

§, Hebrew-Aramaic text 

h © text in Hippolytus 

£ Old Latin Version 

Lu Lucian 

Constantinopolitan-Origenian text (A-group) 

Or? Palestinian-Origenian text (V 62 147) 

Q Codex Marchalianus 

§ Syriac Version (“Peshitta”) 

V Codex Venetus (HP 23) 

Vulgate 

I Codex rescriptus Cryptoferratensis 

® Theodotion 
The MSS figures as in Holmes-Parsons (HP), except 23== V. In Dr. Ben- 
jamin’s essay abe represent respectively V 62 147. 

19 
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results affect all the uncial Greek MSS for that book except 
B (i.e, A Q IT and V = Holmes-Parsons 23), the Lucianic 
group, and the Bohairic-Coptic and Arabic Versions (doubtless 
the Armenian), they are far-reaching and, if corroborated in 
the other biblical books, will go far in providing a genealogical 
scheme for the tracing of the Hexaplaric influence. While the 
writer finds similar results when he has experimented with the 
text of other O. T. books, e. g., Job, the evidence he presents 
here is entirely confined to Daniel. This is a brief and compact 
book which appears to have been handled as a unit by the 
translators. Also, paradoxically perhaps, its simplicity of 
diction in the first half and its obscurity in the second have 
both tended to fidelity on the part of translators, barring 6 
(Septuagint), so that it is an admirable subject for critical 
experimentation. 

In the present chaos of O. T. literary criticism no general 
positive results have been attained either as to the placing of 
the Greek uncials (which are often most sophomorically cited 
as implicite prime documents, without critical treatment of 
them in their groups), or in regard to the authority of the 
secondary Versions and their affinities with the Greek groups; 
so that they are either over-appreciated as prime authorities 
or on the other hand ignored for the one thing for which they 
have value, i. e., as evidence for the respective Greek groups 
which lie back of them. As for the Greek cursives, they are 
almost entirely ignored; vide the commentaries, among which 
Cornill’s Ezechiel stands out as a notable exception. Only 
when a scholar like Lagarde puts out a composite text of a 
group of minuscules (his “Lucianic” text), are those MSS 
generally considered, and then on the great man’s authority 
and because he has prepared a convenient manual text. I have 
come to wonder whether the accepted custom of symbolizing 
uncials and Versions with capital letters and cursives with 
small, has not had a most unfortunate psychological effect 
upon not only young students but also scholarship. Without 
doubt, if we say V instead of HP 23, the MS will be far 
more imposing; it will find place in critical apparatus, attain 
aristocratic rank. But the tag does not make it of any greater 
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worth. Even such an admirable apparatus as that of Swete’s 
has an unfortunate effect; it is swallowed uncritically and as 
exclusive of other evidence. For this line of criticism I would 
refer the reader to the capital remarks made by G. F. Moore, 
AJSL 29 (1912-13), pp. 39, 56. 

All Greek MSS of the “Theodotionic” family (QO) are 
affected by the Hexapla. Even the comparatively pure text of 
B has its occasional contaminations from that source. But 
leaving aside this unique uncial authority, with its near congeners, 
e. g., 89 130 h? and particularly the Old-Latin and Sahidic- 
Coptic, sisters of B,* the balance of the MSS fall into three 
groups, which also must include the dependent Versions. 

1) I begin with the Lucianic group, because it is a fairly 
definite quantum. This group has been determined by Lagarde, 
Field,* and others in their study of other books, and consists, 
for Dan., of 22 36 48 51 231; to these should be added 229 
(a MS of Theodoret’s Commentary) and the Chigi Theodotionic 
text (= c®). This text exhibits the well known characteristics 


2 I so symbolize the citations of Dan., some two-thirds of the whole 
book, contained in Hippolytus’s Commentary, now accessible in full in 
Bonwetsch’s edition in vol. 1 of the Berlin Fathers. 

3 The Syriac (vulgarly, Peshitta) is antecedent to Origen; see Wyn- 
gaarden, The Syriac Version of the Book of Daniel, Univ. of Penna. 
Thesis, Leipzig, 1923. 

4 See Field, Hexapla, i, pp. 1xxxiv, seq., and the summary given by 
Yerkes for the Pruphets in his Univ. of Penna. Thesis, “The Lucianic 
Version of the O. T. as illustrated from Jeremiah,” JBL 37 (1918), 
pp. 163 ff. 

5 With thas symbol I indicate the Chigi Theodotionic text—Holmes- 
Parsons 88, those editors using the same symbol also for the unique 
Septuagintal text appearing in the same MS, which is best indicated by 
6. The latter is the one presented in Swete’s edition of the Greek O. T. 
on the lefthand page, on the basis of Cozza’s final presentation of it in 
his Sacrorum Bibliorum vetustissima fragmenta graeca et latina, Rome, 
1867, which also gives the Theodotionic text; the latter is omitted by 
Swete in his apparatus for © (Theodotion), as he lists there only uncials. 
For earlier printed editions of both texts see Simon de Maitres (de 
Magistris—the editorship of the anonymous publication is disputed), 
Daniel secundum Septuaginta ex tetraplis Origenis nunc primum editus 
e singulari chisiano codice, Rome, 1762; and the anonymously published 
reprint of the same by J. D. Michaelis, Géttingen, 1773 (also 1774). An 

19* 
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of Hellenistic refinements and fresh translations, a large number 
of which appear as doublets, which, in c, are often asterisked. 
It aims at including the quantum of fj (i. e., the Hebrew- 
Aramaic text), without rejecting the additions or readings of 
earlier origin. 

2) A text represented by a group, members of which have 
occasionally been recognized to be Hexaplaric, although without 
the extended criticism that such an important attribution should 
involve. This group includes, to name the more important 
members, A Q I 106 35 230 42 et al. (the order of the 
numerals expressing my empirical judgment of their relative 
standing in the group), and the Arabic (A) of the Paris and 
London Polyglots, and the Bohairic, Tattam’s ed. (€8). Of 
these A and 106 run most closely together, the one can well 
be used to correct its partner; faulty productions as they are, 
they are the best representatives of the group in the Greek. 
But the faults of A (as well as of 106) are so glaring that it 
cannot be used as authority except with most stringent criticism. 
Indeed the list of capital errors is formidable and appalling. 
And the present writer regards it as most unfortunate, if the 
same conditions exist elsewhere in the O.T. (as in his experience 
they do), that A is taken by critics and critical apparatus as 
an immediately usable authority for text. But fortunately we 
possess in the Arabic Version, which is derived from this 
group, by far the best testimony to its text. This result, which 
had become my opinion in studying the group, is corroborated 
by Dr. Gehman’s intensive treatment of A which follows this 
essay. €5 also certainly belongs to this group, so far as my 


unfortunate confusion arose through the existence of two copies of the 
Chigi © in Parsons’ hands; s. Field, ii, 766,904; Nestle, in Tischendorf’s 
Greek O. T., ed. 6, p. xxxvii; Swete, vol. 3, p. xii; Cornill, Ezechiel, 
pp. 16f. and esp. the latter’s animadversions. Parsons had indicated 
both the 6 and the © text with 88; but Field replaced this number 
with 87 for 6. This confusion has been perpetuated by Swete in his 
apparatus, in which 87 is the symbol of Parsons’ 6 text; however, in 
his list of MSS, Introd. 106, Swete enumerates 87 and 88 and identifies 
the latter with the 6 text. It may be added that the presence of 
several printed editions of the Chigi © enables us to obtain a view of a 
Lucianic text with comfort and convenience. 


| 
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study of it in translation gives me a right to speak; it demands 
an intensive study for itself. Q runs along with the group, 
with however the independence in readings which characterizes 
it elsewhere, and which renders the Marchalianus still an 
enigma; if we accept the hypothesis of Hesychian origin, then 
Hesychius adapted the Hexaplaric revision to a variant basal 
form of © current in Egypt. 

This group exhibits all the characteristics of the Origenian 
revision, so far as we may argue to the latter. It contains, as 
a superficial examination will show, the many plusses inserted 
to make up the Hebrew quantum as over against the abbreviat- 
ing fashion of © (= B); for the brevity of O is most often, I 
believe, his own doing, is not due to his Hebrew copy. The 
group contains further earmarks of Origen’s operations; his 
rather pedantic, literalistic rendering of the Hebrew, after the 
style of his master Aquila, e. g., word order (improving even 
upon the literalistic ©, who nevertheless often preserves a real 
translator’s independence), the careful use of particles and the 
article (e. g., avoidance of the article with a noun whose 
original is in the construct case), along with often a rectification 
of 6's barbarous grammar. It is distinct from Lucian, for 
often the Hebrew plus is represented by different complements 
in the two groups. On the other hand, Lucian often and in 
the large, when variety of translation is not concerned, agrees 
with the A-group, leading us to argue that Lucian made use 
of Origen’s apparatus, an operation we should have expected. 
In a word, Lucian having been identified elsewhere, we must 
assume for this group, whose readings are far the most extensive 
in both Greek MSS and Versions, a source which ultimately 
goes back to Origen, the biblical master of the Greek Church. 
But is it the closest we can get to Origen? The conflate text 
we may prepare from the group—for none of the Greek MSS 
may be taken alone—is not at all consistent in the Origenian 
characteristics. I confess that with my growing conviction of 
its Hexaplaric character I increasingly felt a reluctance to 
ascribe it to Origen’s hand in any immediate way.° 

6 Cornill (pp. 49 ff.), following Rosenmiiller, Scholia to Eze., I, p. 35, 
came to exactly the same conclusion that I have reached as to the 
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3) There is another group of Greek MSS to be taken into 
consideration, one which has not the honor of a place in the 
usual apparatus, nor has it hitherto been studied with definite 
results, although two of the MSS have been an object of keen 
interest to certain text-critics in other books of the O. T. 
These MSS are HP 23 62 147. In an essay following this 
Dr. Benjamin presents a collation of these MSS from photo- 
graphic copies obtained from Oxford and Venice especially for 
our work, the first such copies to be made. He presents the 
necessary statements to be made. Suffice it here to say that, 
subsequently to the time of Holmes- Parsons, 23 has come to 
be recognized as an uncial, and now takes its proper place 


with the capital letter V (Venetus), and so it is accordingly 
symbolized below.’ 


intimate relation of A with A. My own judgment cannot be better 
expressed than in his comment, p. 55: “Wir sehen also auch bei A eine 
reinere und unverfilschtere Gestalt der figyptischen Rezension, als bei 
A”—with one exception. His characterization of the group as “ Egyptian” 
and “Hesychian” (s. at length pp. 66 ff.) is entirely fallacious. The 
position in the group of the Coptic, by which he means particularly the 
Bohairic, and the Ethiopic (pp. 34 ff.), does not involve Egyptian origin 
as to text; it is to be explained best by my hypothesis of the Melchite 
origin of the group (see below). As for the Ethiopic, Abyssinia had its 
political bonds with Byzantium. : 

7 The whole of the Venetian Codex, containing Job 30s—4 Macc., 
now exists in photographic reproduction in the Library of the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, and is at the service of scholars. The Daniel 
texts of 62 and 147 are similarly at hand there. These valuable repro- 
ductions,—in the case of V the first to be made—were secured through 
the’ interest of the Trustees of the Yarnall Library of St. Clement’s 
Church, deposited in the School, and of the Faculty, who administer the 
fund of the Yarnall Library. I would express my particular obligations 
to Mr, Cowley, Librarian of the Bodleian Library and to the Librarian 
of St. Mark’s Library at Venice, for their interest and helpfulness, as 
also to the excellent photographers they procured for me. It does seem 
passing strange that no effort was made to procure a photographic copy 
of the codex for Swete’s edition, which has used it on basis of a collation 
by Klostermann for the Books of the Maccabees alone; it was excluded 
otherwise, because the rule of the edition allowed only the use of such 
MSS “as are accessible in published facsimiles and photographs” (0. T. 
in Greek, 3, p. xv). 


| 
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As for 62 and 147, Field included them in his Lucianic 
group which he discovered in the Prophets (Hez. i, p. lxxxviii). 
He was followed in this by Klostermann, Nestle, Liebmann; 
see the very full summary by Yerkes, op. cit., pp. 104ff. 
Klostermann made a special study of the idiosyncrasies of the 
two MSS for Hab. 3 and came (Amnalecta zur Septuaginta, 
1895, p. 51) to the conclusion that they belong in their basic 
text to Lucian but are decidedly contaminated from the 
Hexapla. Cornill in the introduction to his Ezechiel, pp. 104 ff., 
diagnosed the peculiarities of 62 as over against the Lucianic 
group (the same as in Dan.), with the result that it contains a 
large number of unique readings which manifestly betray the 
hand of Aquila. W. O. E. Oesterley in his Studies in the 
Greek and Latin Text of the Book of Amos, Cambridge, 1902 
(unnoticed by Yerkes), also treats these two MSS, pp. 9ff., 
17 ff., and comes, for that book, to no positive conclusion; he 
holds that 4) “almost invariably goes against them in their 
singular element”; but while he believes that Cornill is justified 
in regarding 62 as non-Lucianic, nevertheless he ultimately, 
p. 15, classes the two in the Lucianic group, not knowing ~ 
where else to place them. Dr. Yerkes came to the conclusion 
that they stand at the end of the Lucianic development. Thus 
most of the critics come to the conclusion of Lucianic origin 
for the two MSS. Cornill is the exception, claiming for 62 
Aquilanic character, treating it under the caption “Aquila”, 
p. 104.8 

V has been parsimoniously treated by the critics. Lagarde 
notes in his famous edition of the Lucianic text, Librorum 
Veteris Testamenti canonicorum pars prior graece, p. iv, that he 


8 This group may well have different characteristics in different books, 
and the similarities of the MSS may equally vary in proportion. Cornill 
finds 147 far less characteristic than 62; cf. what he says at length on 
62, p. 104 ff., and the brief comparison with 147, p. 64; but in Dan. the 
two run closely together. Burkitt, Rules of Tyconius, p. cviii, observes 
that “the MSS 62, 147 contain Luc. readings, but their singular element 
is often akin to the Old Latin.” And Ranke in his Par palimpsestorum 
Wirceburgensium (containing £ for Dan.) observes (p. 410) the identity 
of & with 62 and MSS of Lucianic character. For some remarks on 
this “Lucianic” element in & see the conclusion of this paper. 
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had copied almost the whole of 23 in 1869, doubtless to be 
used in the Second Part which never appeared. Cornill, pp. 15, 
65, assigns 23 offhand to the Lucianic group. O6esterley does 
not treat it. Its relation to 62, 147 is treated below. As 
Dr. Benjamin notes, the collation of it in HP is very in- 
adequate. 

My own first position, taken independently, agreed with 
Cornill’s judgment. But I have to come to see that this 
group, along with V to a less degree, is a unique and perhaps 
generally faithful representative of Origen’s own revision.* The 
Aquilanic earmarks (e. g., the use of cvv = Fi&) are just such 
as we know were introduced by Origen in his revision. If the 
A-group manifests in an inconsistent way the Aquilanic- 
Origenian literalness of translation, this small group carries it 
out consistently, so that the critic can usually predict what 
the readings of the group will be. The peculiar Aquilanic 
vocabulary is not largely represented—for it seems that Origen 
eschewed most of those etymological solecisms—but such cases 
of vocabulary occur, and these words are corroborated as doubt- 
less Aquilanic in some other MSS. 

For the character of this text, represented variously by 
those three MSS, I refer to Dr. Benjamin’s full and exact 
collation which, especially in the case of V, is far more com- 
plete than that of Holmes-Parsons. He has presented them, 
in collaboration with the present writer, not only in their 
relation to § and to © but also to the A-group and to Lucian. 
I will here but summarize my position, leaving the proof of my 
thesis to the demonstration of those data. 

As over against my predecessors, who hold to a Lucianic 
plus Hexaplaric origin, I maintain that the group is Origenian 
(“Hexaplaric”) with no Lucianic characteristics; and that where 
Lucian agrees with this group, he is dependent upon the family 
text of the latter—thus exactly reversing the order hitherto 


9 Whether the text is that of the Tetrapla or the Hexapla remains 
to be established, and this problem is beyond my purview; we must 
bear in mind that the Origenian problem is complicated by his two 


editions, of the temporal and substantial interrelations of which we are 
ignorant. 


| 
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assumed. The demonstration of my position lies in this: that 
where the A-group and Lucian agree, they agree with the 
group under consideration, i. e., the latter represents the com- 
mon basis of the other two. And when those two groups part 
company with ours, generally the reason is obvious. The one 
or the other is affected by stylistic reasons which abhorred the 
pedantry of our group; or the A-group deliberately falls back 
upon the elder “authorized version,” that of ©, presenting I 
think it may be said, no readings of evident Origenian origin 
which are not found in our group; or Lucian introduces fresh 
translations, but these largely appearing in doublets (for Lucian’s 
text was evidently a “marginal Bible”). 

Of these three MSS, 62 and 147, both comparatively late 
and poorly written, run very closely together, but with differ- 
ences indicating an extensive history behind them, a token of 
the infinite variety that can develop between closely related 
congeners. They contain besides their errors many contamin- 
ations, e. g., glossed citations from 6 (common in all O MSS). 
V, a finely written MS, is by no means so consistent; it has 
made its deliberate selection of such readings from the family 
tree as it preferred, and is a far less constant witness to the 
group. Many of its variant readings from the received text 
of the Church are marked with the asterisk, indicating that it 
possessed a good literary tradition. Accordingly even within 
this small group we find varieties: V, although an uncial and 
much older as a MS, is not nearly as important for the deter- 
mination of the text of the group as its far less respectable 
sisters. But it must have extracted its readings from the com- 
mon progenitor or stock of 62 and 147. 

In the course of a larger work on which I am engaged I 
have adopted the symbol Or? for this group, i. e., “Origen- 
Palestinian,” use of the coefficient symbol allowing room for 
Origen’s name in other symbols. For the other, the A-group, 
I have for several reasons come to the conclusion that it 
represents the revision made by Eusebius of Caesarea for 
Constantine. That worthy tells the story, Vita Constantini, iv, 
36, 37, how he was ordered by his royal patron to prepare 
fifty copies of the Scriptures in the finest and most exact form 
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for the use of the Christian throngs in his new capital, Con- 
stantinople. For this text, which I hypothetically identify with 
that prepared by Eusebius, I have adopted the symbol Or®, 
i. e., “Origen-Constantinopolitan.” For the collateral reasons 


which have led me to this hypothesis and the use of the cor- 
responding symbol I refer to a footnote.” 


10 When I had distinguished Or? as primarily Origenian from the 
A-group I cast about for a hypothesis to place the latter group 
properly. It must be given a place in the history of the Bible text 
as an authorized version since it is the dominating group. My friend 
Prof. Max L. Margolis, from whom I always receive great stimulation 
and who has been engaged in a most rigorous piece of work on the 
text of Joshua, came to my help with the suggestion that I call the 
group Constantinopolitan, a term he had already applied to a group of 
his MSS; for he, too, had come to the hypothesis of a fourth revision, 
identical with Eusebius’ work for the Emperor. At my request he has 
very kindly given me a statement of his results, which I here give: 

“The Fourth Recension [postulated by the writer for Joshua—vs. 
Hexapla, Lucian, Hesychius] is C, at home in Constantinople and Asia 
Minor. We are helped in localizing the recension by the Armenian 
version (see Conybeare, Scrivener-Muller, ii, 151). The version is mixed, 
the Syro-Hexaplar entering into the make-up; but the basis is C. Jerome 
is ignorant of a fourth recension; but perhaps he was inexact, or the 
recension was in his day in process of constitution. Conybeare suspects 
relationship to the 50 copies ordered by Constantine from Eusebius. 
(The note then enumerates the members of the group for Joshua, in 
which appear the uncials A M V W and the Armenian.] The recension 
made use of Origen’s Hexapla by passing over asterized elements. So 
far the procedure is mechanical. Elsewhere thought and skill are shown. 
What makes this recension noteworthy and gives it rank beside the 
three principal recensions, is the circumstance that the proper names 
often appear in a form which must have been the original antecedent 
to the corruptions in the koine present in the texts used by Origen. 
I suspect that C made use of the koine prevalent in Palestine, which 
naturally remained freer from corruptions; this Palestinian koine was 
only slightly touched by Theodotion; Urtheodotion is accordingly nothing 
but this Palestinian koine.” 

Dr. Margolis’ statement, most interesting in many ways, serves me 
in corroborating my distinction of the A-group as one for which we 
must devise a hypothesis more exact than the too general name “Hexa- 
plaric.” Of course the attachment of the group to Eusebius’ labors in 
preparing his 50 copies for Constantine is hypothetical, for we have no 
testimony to his handling of the text of Origen. I find that the text 
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While indeed we possess no detail as to the text of the 
Eusebian edition, we may be authorized to make the hypothesis 
that in the continuation of Origen’s labors by Pamphilus and 
his younger friend Eusebius some revision of the master’s text 
was effected. If our assumed OrP represents the latter’s text 
it could hardly have been acceptable to the Church for 
ecclesiastical use, with its variations from the received text 
and its literary uncouthness. We have reason to think of the 
Eusebian Authorized Version as a revision backwards of 
Origen’s work, an assimilation of its more weighty gifts of 
scholarship, especially in regard to the plusses which brought 
up the Greek text to the quantum of §; with at the same time 
the salvage of as much of the elder text as was possible.” 

And the A-group, Or®, is, as we have seen above, just such 
a composition, an Origenian text assimilated to the elder Bible. 
If this thesis is correct, we can then identify the Bible of 
Constantinople, as we find the Bible of Antioch in Lucian’s 
text, both originating about the same time for similar practical 
purposes, And these two converge back for their Origenian 
background to a text which is best represented for us in OrP. 


critics in Old and New Testament only sporadically treat that illustrious 
event of the Eusebian edition. Credner, in his Gesch. des neutestamentl. 
Kanon, 1860, pp. 205 ff., gives the most extensive study of the episode 
that I know of; he holds that the edition was meant to determine the 
authoritative canon of the Church. Tischendorf held to the view that 
his Codex Sinaiticus is one of Eusebius’ copies, and so Gregory, Ein- 
leitung, 434 ff. Cornill is the only 0. T. critic, so far as I find, who 
assigns a group to “Eusebius und Pamphilus,” pp. 79 ff., but he dis- 
covers it in a very different group from mine, namely in Q, the Chigi 
text (my c) and the Syro-Hexapla. However we may explain its origin, 
it is necessary to accept Dr. Margolis’ view of a “Fourth Recension” 
in order to explain the strata of the Hexaplaric tradition. 

11 Just as Lucian, Pamphilus’ contemporary, preserved the old along 
with the new. We have the same process in modern English versions. 
The Revised Version, not being largely approved by Church people, the 
American Episcopal Church authorized a “Marginal Readings Bible,” 
in which the lector might use at his choice selected variants from the 
RV, given in the margin. The admirable Jewish Version has fallen 
back upon AV for literary style in contrast to the comparatively radical 
treatment of AV by RV. 
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One result of wide scope for all biblical criticism arises if 
this thesis can be corroborated for other books of the Bible, 
New as well as Old Testament. Codex Alexandrinus can 
finally be assigned for its parent text to Constantinople, and 
that text can be fixed as to age and genealogy—a far more 
important point than the fixation of the date of the MS. At 
present the voices of scholars are hesitant on the subject. 
May they become more definite for the attribution not only 
of A but at least of all the uncials in their proper group 
connections! 

On the other hand Codex A is not, I believe, physically 
Constantinopolitan; it is Egyptian, an Alexandrian copy of 
the Textus Receptus of the Melchite Church in Egypt, the 
faithful daughter of Byzantium. A proof of this origin is found 
in the fact that the usual BaAracap = Belteshazzar appears 
in the Codex as Bapracap, i. e., the change of liquids after 
the rule of the Egyptian vernacular.” Corroboration of this 
view comes from A, the sister, but after a better master text, 
of A. For A is best referred to the Melchite Church in 
Egypt. My position was reinforced by the monograph of the 
Rev. J. F. Rhode, The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch 
(Thesis at the Catholic University of America, 1921), who, in 
discussing (pp. 21 ff.) the rise of the Arabic Versions, attributes 
their origin to the needs of the Melchite Church. For further 
development of this argument I refer to Dr. Gehman’s essay, 
in which he presents most interesting evidence for the extremely 
early origin of Arabic versions of the Bible. 

If the above results be justified, we are placed in the 
happy position of being able to identify the two strata of the 
Origenian work, the original Tetrapla-Hexapla, witnessed to 
approximately by OrP; and the subsequent, Eusebian(?), 


12 We may suppose that Daniel’s second name had become current 
in the Coptic speech and so the change was naturally entered into the 
Egyptian codex. The exchange is maintained also in 51 in representing 
Belshazzar’s name (which all other Gr. MSS represent equally by Bad- 
racap); but after that point A uses the common Badracap for both the 
king and Daniel, e. g. 512. Similarly in 111 Avepoap appears for Apedoap; 
and so 106. 
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revision, which became the authoritative text of the imperial 
Greek Church. And consequently we can locate, for Dan., the 
uncials A V I’, also in large part Q, which, if they are to be 
used critically, must first be given their genealogical assign- 
ments. Only one stratum of the great Christian movements 
towards revision of the Bible text would then remain obscure, 
the assumed Hesychian version. 

The results outlined above might be carried out indefinitely, 
with attempt to re-create the master text in each group by 
intensive study of all the Greek MSS and attendant VSS. A 
caveat however is to be entered against the ease of such an 
exact operation. For there must be postulated, as my experience 
shows, the presence of a variety of forms of the pre-Origenian 
text of 9. For we discover, in addition to the revisions 
introduced by Origen and Lucian, a considerable number of 
minor variations which appear to represent variant texts of 9, 
as used respectively by Origen and Lucian. There might be 
postulated three such varieties: the basal texts of the B-group 
(the eldest, Egyptian?), of Origen (Palestinian), of Lucian 
(Syrian). I am firmly convinced of an origin of © previous 
to the traditional assignment of “Theodotion” to the second 
Christian century; in which case there would be an extensive 
early history of that text, which may have divided into several 
distinct groups. This primitive element of variation must 
accordingly be allowed for in diagnosing the differences among 
the later major groups. For instance, as has long been 
remarked, there exist similarities between the Lucianic (or 
Antiochene text) and Western readings, i. e., of the Old Latin 
(2). The same is true of Daniel. There are minor identities 
between Lucian and £, hardly sufficient, however, to demand © 
the hypothesis of any thoroughgoing pre-Lucianic revision. The 
variations among the primitive texts of O are those of local 
crystallization, similar to the phenomenon of the Oriental and 
Occidental texts of the Massoretic Bible. For such agreements 
between Lucianic readings and £ I would argue to an origin 
of the latter’s text from Syria. The condition is similar to the 
phenomenon of the so-called Western readings in £ of the 
New Testament with their counterparts in the text of the 
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Eastern Scriptures, e. g., the Syriac. Antioch rather than Egypt 
would then have been the distributing point of the Scriptures 
for the West. 


13 For the problem of the relation of Lu and & cf., e. g., L. Dieu, 
“Retouches lucianiques sur quelles textes de la vieille version latine (I 
et II Samuel),” Revue biblique, 16 (1919), 372—403; he holds the theory 
that the agreements are to be explained in part by a common primitive 
text, and that in addition Lucianisms have been inserted by a gradual 
process—a complicated theory. But we have first to identify Lucian’s 
Vorlage and then his own contributions. For an account and criticism 
of recent studies on the Lucianic text s. G. F. Moore, AJSL 29 (1912—13), 
pp. 37—62, “The Antiochian Recension of the Septuagint.” 
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fresh collation of Holmes-Parsons 23(Venetus)-62-147, 

designated ab ¢ respectively, in Daniel made from photo- 
graphic copies is here offered. Such a collation was needed 
not only because of the imperfect and inadequate treatment 
of these MSS in the past, but also because of a new view of 
their critical importance to the history of the text of the Old 
Testament in Greek, which is presented in a preceding paper 


by Dr. James A. Montgomery. With the exception of V, and 
then only for the four Books of Maccabees where B fails, 
these MSS are not given a place in critical apparatus. We 
may expect to find the cursives thus ignored. The MSS 62 147 
are summarily dismissed with but brief notice in the catalogues. 
V was collated for Holmes-Parsons in 1789 by Geo. Zoega 
and Nich. Schow. The editors of that great edition however 
treated the MS as a cursive and numbered it 23.' This view 
of the MS was subsequently corrected, and in Swete’s Manual 
edition of the LXX, V is cited in the apparatus of the four 
Books of Maccabees, largely on the authority of Dr. E. Kloster- 
mann. Where differences existed appeal was made to the old 
collation of Holmes-Parsons; vide H. B. Swete, The Old Testa- 

1 Holmes-Parsons, Vetus Testamentum graecum cum variis lectionibus, 
Vol. IV, Oxonii 1827, Praefatio ad Librum Danielis, “23, Saec. IX non 
designatur a me per numerum in charactere majore, quia non a monitu 
Collatoris ullo resciveram Codicem hunc in majusculis literis scriptum 


fuisse, Rem vero ita se habere mihi jam ab alio teste pene persuasum 
est. Hoc ergo animadvertet Eruditus Lector.” 
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ment in Greek according to the Septuagint, Vol. III, ed. 2, - 
Cambridge 1899, pp. xiv ff. 

For such critical study as has been made of these MSS, I 
refer to Dr. Montgomery’s article where full and complete 
reference is given. When treated and where definite conclusions 
have been reached, these MSS have been largely assigned to 
the Lucianic group, while 62 147 have even been placed at the 
very end of a long development. There is an entire absence 
of reference to the MSS in the articles on the subject in the 
various dictionaries of the Bible.? 

This new collation was made possible by the excellent. 
photographic copies of V 62 147 now in the Library of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, for V entire, and for 62 147 for 
Daniel. They were obtained by Dr. Montgomery through the 
Trustees of the Yarnall Library of St. Clement’s Church, 
which is a part of the Divinity School Library. These are the 
first copies of V to be made, although Alfred Rahlfs in his Ver- 
zeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments, 
Berlin, 1914, p. 272, notes that a facsimile of Jer. xix—xxi 
appears in Wattenbach’s Scripturae graecae specimina, Berlin, 
1883 and 1897, tab. ix; cf. ib. pp. 4, 5. 

Of the three MSS here collated, V alone is an uncial. For 
this reason, some account of it is given along with other uncial 
MSS of the Old Testament in Greek. It is quite generally 
accepted, upon the authority of Dr. E. Klostermann, op. cit. 
pp. 9f., 33f., that codices N* and V* were originally one. V 


2 For such study of them as has been made vide:—Field, Hex. i, 
p- Ixxxviii; Klostermann, Analecta zur Septuaginta, 1895, p. 51; Cornill, 
Ezechiel, pp. 104 ff.; Lagarde, Librorum Veteris Testamenti canonicorum 
pars prior graece, p. iv; Burkitt, Rules of Tyconius, p. cviii; Oesterley, 
Studies in the Greek and Latin Text of the Book of Amos, Cambridge, 
1902, pp. 9 ff., 17 ff.; R. K. Yerkes, “The Lucianic Version of the O. T. 
as illustrated from Jeremiah,” Univ. of Penna. Thesis, JBL 37 (1918), 
pp. 163 ff.; Ranke, Par palimpsestorum Wirceburgensium, p. 410. 

3 For N vide Brooke and McLean, The Old Testament in Greek, 
Vol. I the Octateuch, Cambridge, 1917, Preface to the Octateuch, p. xiii; 
A. Rahlfs, op. cit. pp. 270 ff.; H. B. Swete, An Intro. to the O. T. in 
Greek, ed, 2, Cambridge, 1914, pp. 181 f. 

4 For V vide Rahlfs, op. cit., pp. 271 f., 396; Swete, Intro. p. 182 and 
0. T. in Greek, Vol. III, pp. xiv f. 
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is described as a large folio vellum MS, consisting of 164 leaves 
417/, =< 29'/, cm., containing two columns of 60 lines, written 
in an uncial hand of the VIII.—IX. century. Beginning with 
Job 30 8 (kat kXeos) it continues through Job, Prov., Eccl., 
Cant., Sap., Sirach, the Minor Prophets, Isa., Jer., Bar., Lam., 
Ezek., Daniel, Tobit, Judith, 1—4 Macc. 

Examination of the photographs reveals V as a well-written 
MS. Like many other MSS, its copies show more or less 
clearly the rulings for lines and for margins made with a stylus 
or other blunt instrument; vide E. M. Thompson, An Intro. 
to Greek and Latin Palaeography, Oxford, 1912, pp. 54f. A 
short chronological table appears after Daniel and again in a 
longer form after 4 Macc. Some various readings are marked 
with the Hexaplaric asterisk, sometimes in the margin as well 
as in the text. There are two possible occurrences of the 
obelus. These signs are noted in the collation in full. Numerous 
large letters in the margin, often an inch long, indicate the 
beginning of new sections. A few chapters, viz. 3, 8, and 9, 
are indicated by an abbreviated op = opaois in the margin 
opposite a large initial letter, or above the first letter of the 
first word; chapters 4, 5, 7, and 12, by a mark in the margin 
and an enlarged initial letter. 

MS 62 receives the following brief notice in Rahlfs, op. cit. 
p. 340, “62 Oxford, New Coll., 44: XII+IV proph., Mac. I—IV 
(XI.” Swete dates it in the XIII. century, probably on the 
authority of Holmes- Parsons, and adds that it is Lucianic in 
character; Swete, Intro. p. 166. The leaves of this MS contain 
46 lines each, written across the page in a clear cursive hand 
older than that of 147. The accents are bold. The beginning 
of new sections is indicated by enlarged letters in the margin. 
Sometimes these correspond to chapter divisions, more frequently 
not. In such case the division, if indicated, is marked only by 
a short space in the text. 

' Rahlfs, op. cit. p. 342 catalogues 147 thus:—“147 Oxford, 
Bodl. Libr. Laud. gr. 30 (A): Cat. in Prov. et Eccl. et Cant. 


5 Vide 216; 3 22; 415; 5 10, 12; 6 4, 5, 21; 77, 10; 919; 11 36; also 55,8 
(possible obeli in the margin). 
20 
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et Iob; XII + IV proph. (XII).” Swete, Intro. p. 167, also 
lists it among the cursives for the prophetical books, and notes 
that it is imperfect. For Daniel 147 fails after yuvawy 11 17. 
This MS judged from its writing is the latest of our group. 
Each leaf consists of two columns of 36 lines. Lines and 
columns have been carefully ruled with a blunt stylus. Chapter 
divisions have been marked with the opacis, and sometimes 
given a double enumeration. These are noted in loc. There 
are no marginal letters except the enlarged and often illumin- 
ated initial letter of the chapter. There are two illuminations, 
one of Daniel in the den of lions, placed before chapter six, 
and the other a conception of the four beasts, before chapter 
seven. 

Of the fifteen nomina sacra® commonly abbreviated in 
Biblical MSS, eleven are represented in some or all of their 
cases: Q6cos, KUPLOS, XPLTTOS, VLOS, Treva, TaTHp, Iopana, 
awrtnp, avOpwros, ovpavos, lepoveadnu. The usual abbreviations 
which occur in cursives generally’ occur in our cursives 62 147, 
where ka: appears as x-, and we even have x-pouv = xarpov (147). 
The endings of words are often indicated by a mere flourish, 
and final v by a mere stroke over the vowel or consonant. 
Itacisms, misspellings, and the usual trivial errors abound. V 
is more exact than 62 147. The v-movable in V corresponds 
quite exactly with B. 62 gives us a case of iota adscriptum, 
13, vide Gardthausen, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 242. The errors of 
our MSS in haplography, dittography, and homoioteleuton are 
noted in the collation. Our group often corrects such for B. 
There are also contaminations from other sources as e. g. 6 in 
3 2, 3, 17, 26, 

For the general characteristics of the group, I refer to 
Dr. Montgomery’s article. V is less characteristic of the group 
than 62 147. The cursives in this case, although not as well- 
written as V, are a far more important witness to the text. 
We have the following cases of the Aquilanic vocabulary:—3 9 


6 Vide Thompson, op. cit. pp. 77 f. 
1 Vide V. Gardthausen, Griechische Palacographie, Leipzig, 1913, 
Vol. II, pp. 325 ff. 
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vmodaBovres for aroxpiBevres, 6 4 cuvextixous, 6 4 = 
65 cat ex trAaywv Bacireras, 11 45 ZaBa closer to the 
of possibly also 9 10 vousmors, and 9 11 Mwoy. Aquilanic 
mannerisms are to be noted however not so much in the 
vocabulary as in the syntax. The collation will show these in 
full, and I will but instance examples, vide J. Reider, Prole- 
gomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek Index to Aquila, 
Dropsie College Thesis, Philadelphia, 1916, pp. 16 ff., 37 ff. 
The accusative particle AN is represented by ovr 8 7, 15, 19 al. 
The preposition 5 with the infinitive appears as Tov with the 
infinitive 210 al. The conjunction } is faithfully given, although 
it sometimes appears where lacking in §. The pronominal 
suffixes are carefully given 2 32 al. The Aramaic anticipative 
pronoun is rendered 2 44 quepats avtwy Bacidewy avTwr. 
‘JIN is distinguished from ‘J18 1016, 17. The present participle 
“ION appears as Aeyer 227. The emphatic 13738 is expressed 
by ues avror 918. The article is treated carefully, especially 
in the construct, 29 doyua, 916 ayov. Particles and compound 
particles are given 2 25 "I = o71, 79 "I TY = ews ov, “7 Yap 5D 
or ap 59 is translated as xatevaytt ott or K. TovTou 3 7, 83 
415; 64,10. The order of §j is strictly adhered to 4 26 al. 

To this collation of V 62 147, Dr. Montgomery has contributed 
a running comparison with 4 and with the texts of the other 
groups as he has distinguished them, i. e. with Or© (the 
“Constantinopolitan” text) and Lu(cian); see his preceding 
essay. The correspondence has been summarily stated where - 
there is general agreement of all MSS within the group; where 
there is variation within the usual grouping the important wit- 
nesses are detailed, so that the reader can check the attempted 
comparison. When there is correspondence with odd MSS or 
with MSS which are not included in the groups as established, 
these are either named, or it is indicated how many MSS 
concur. Thus in a general way, not to the degree of finesse, 
the correspondences are exhibited for the groups. In a few 
cases the comparison has included texts of the Fathers, etc. 
Also often the errors of B, either alone or in combination with 
other MSS are indicated, as in such cases our MSS, along with 
others, simply preserve the original text of ©. The collation of 

20* 
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groups other than that of V 62 147, is based upon Swete and 
Holmes-Parsons. 

The method by which the material is presented is calculated 
to show the variants of our group at a glance. The order and 
enumeration of 4) has been used (Rud. Kittel, Biblia Hebraica, 
Lipsiae 1906), with that of the Greek, when variant, in 
parentheses. The reading of our group is first given, minor 
variations in spelling etc. being immediately indicated in 
parentheses accompanied by the symbol of the varying MS. 
This is followed by the reading of B in parentheses. Longer 
variations within our group follow the reading of B, and are 
accompanied by the proper MS symbol. An addition or an 
omission is indicated by + or om = omittit, -unt, with sufficient 
of the context given in square brackets to show the reading 
at a glance. The hexaplaric asterisk (x) and obelus (~) are 
given in loco. | divides the separate readings. 1°, 2°, etc. 
indicate the first, second, etc. time the word or phrase occurs 
in the verse.—is used to indicate material included between 
two words. al, = alii, -ae, -a. * checks a few of the readings 
where Holmes-Parsons is in error. v followed by a number 
indicates a verse or verses. vs = versus. The other symbols 
used have been given in Dr. Montgomery’s paper. The text is 
arbitrarily broken up into blocks of ten verses, in order that it 
may be read easily. The apocryphal additions are not included 
in the collation. 

Inscr a davnr cata b 

I 1 superscr opaow A b ¢ | AOe(-v) ¢ | (es) | emoAopKn 
(-Ket) 2 edwre(-v) b ¢ | cewap (cevvaap) b | (otxov 2°) 
b = A Q® 34 | + rou (O@ncavpou| ¢ = Lu | om Oncavpov a x | 
+ Tov [Oeov 3°] abc vs B 26 232 3 
be cf acpavat 91 106 | apxevvovye (apxtevvovyw) 
apxevvovxw | om b ¢ = 230 | aixuarworas (Barthes) | 
bc 4 + ev [avros 1°} 
abc — § vs B 232 | + was [uwuos] a — 25 230 232 233 — § | 
oy (over) b | ywwoKovras (yyve-) ab | vonow (ppovncw) ¢ | 
om ecrava 6 (ue-) abe = vv 7 11 19 = Ore 
lu 7 apxevvovxos (apxtevvovyos) be = vy 9 10 11 18 | 
+ [rw davnr] be = fj | To pev Savin (Tw davmr) b Tov 
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pev day. ¢ | To avana (Tw avana) | (uet-) ab 8+ 
[nEwoe|-v b= AQT 9 + as [ourippyov] a = § | 
oKTipmov 10 \uxnv (Kearny) = 130 A 

11 evre(-v) ¢ | (aued-) b Or© forms in | + ae 
[avanay] a = Or® Lu | + cat a = Or© Lu | + Kat 
above [aCaprav] a= Lu 12 (mio-)b¢ 13 
Onrwoav (op-) ¢ | deat (et-) bis abe = v 15 | 
abe 14 + [avtwy] tov Aoyou Tovrou be = fj 156 
pat (-ot) Tos (ras) ¢| tpokw (cap—w) b| (ecOov-) 
abe 16 auecad (aueAcad) cf v 11 17 Tos Texoap- 
ow matdaptors (kat Ta TavTa oO avTOL) Kat 
Tow (ratda- ¢) Tos Tecapow b ¢ cf dative construction 
of A 42 Lu | + Ty [ypauparun] ¢ | mace (-0n 2°) b | + [opa- 
get] avrov be 18 (-ev) b * | avras (avrous 2°) 
* 20 be | + Kat [evper] | dexamrAa- 
gwvas b | om Tous [uayous] a | + [Tous 
ovras]¢ Chapter division begins at 121 superscr opacis 
Be 21 + Tov [xupov] bc = 

IL 1 + [ev Tw ere] b ¢ = § | + [Bacreras] vaBovyodo- 
vocop abc = Or©® Lu | evurmacOn (yv-) abe =v 3 | om 
[amr] avrov 3° ¢ 2 om Kat Tous xaddaous b ¢ | (Oar) 
a = AQ 26 89 233 | 
b ¢ | Baorrevs (Bacirev) | = V7 | 
(cvyxpiow) | + avrov b¢ = Or© Lu 
Hebrew MSS and best Massoretic editions vary here and else- 
where between NW5 and WH 11 could be emphatic or 
could = avrouv 5 + Kat [arexpcOy} a = Lu | + [o 
cat evrev = Or’ Lu | + [eav] ovy ac § = 
Or® Lu | (yrwpionte) b ywwpioere ¢ | + [cvyKpiow] 
avrov b ¢ = Or® Lu §f | (-Acav) 6 cuvkpiow 
(svy-) bis ¢ | | (Anu-) aC 
Oar b | + [evurnov 2°] avrov b ¢ = 91 | (aray- 
= 233 b 7 weow (racw) anay- 
(avayyeAouuer) @ = Lu avaryyeAoum b 8 
| eyo oa (oa eyo) a=Lu om eyo be | upets 
Katpov (Karpov a| (eEayopacere) | Were 
[e-) @ 9 arayyeAnTe (avayyeiAnTe) = Or® Lu | + 
(uot 1°] ev doyua ca b¢ = Lu fj | + [ore 2°] cae be | 


4 
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(-Te) b 10 + q = 42 | = 
abc = Or© Lu | + Tov [yvepioa] be = 
| b | rovovrov b ¢ | +; Tavra [eraodor] 
be= Lug | erraotdwv (-dov) * | + kat [uayov] bc = 26 | + 
[uayov] + Kat 26 

11 ws (0s) b | Beor) | (-Ka) b | + [oap- 
kos] ovx evdexerar yeverOar (oe + 
(kaTevavtt Tovrovb abe a = © Lu catevavtt Tovro = 
v 12 + [opyn] Q 42 = 
+ meyady 106 A | + [coqous] Bacircws b 13 e&AOe(-v) 
om ot [coor] be | (ATEKTEVVOVTO) ATFEKTELVOYTO 
b amextawovTo 14 BovAy Ka (BovAny Kat 
a = 230 15 + cat ervvOavero Neywy [apxor] a = 
Or© Lu fj * | e&ndOe(-v) | om 7  [avacdys] b | avai- 
des (av — dys) be | TOTE TO pyua eyvwpicey de To 
abe 16 + (a) b Kae [nEwoev] 
ab c= Or Lu § | rapa Tov (% above a) Baci\ews (Tov 
rea) abo = cf Or© azo Tov Bac. | arayyeAn (avayyedn) 
a = Lu 17 bc | (ue-) | TO 
eyvwpicey (eyvwpicev TO pyua) = Lu 18 
Tipwous (ouKTet-) | av un arwrovTa (oTws av 
amo. dav.) | b 19 om tw 
abc = 26 230 | evloynoe(-v) 20 + cat amexptOy 
cat ecrev] b ¢ = + [00] bc (0) Q Lu | eore(-v) 

21 ca xabiota (kad. Bac. x. weO.) bo = 
Eus. H. E. X. 4,8 = § | + [ueOtora] Barres b ¢ = § | om 
dwWous coquay tos coors b om Tos copas ppovnar(-v) 
22 (-wv) b | (-Tet) | Tw (To) b | eoTu(-v) £ 
23 ov (col) | edwxas (dedwxas) abc Or© Lu | + [eyrapioas] 
abc = Or© Lu § | b | ovoua (opapa) ¢ 
24 mdOe(-v) b Kat avTw Tovs copovs BaBvdwvos * 
haplography | (-os) b | om Barrer 25 + ovTws 
[errev] b = | + [evpyea] b = 26 eme(-v) 
(ovoua) a | + [et] oubeo=§ | (av-) | etdov 
(oov) Abe 27 (Aeyet) = Or©® Lu | eTepwTa (epwra) 
abc | errd(-r) be 28 om ab ¢ = Or© Lu | eyro- 
pive(-v) ¢ | eyvopycer (-pi-) b =v 29 | yewerOar (yeverOa) | 


(TOUTO ecTW) 29 eyvwpiat (eyvwpicer) 
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30 om de a b ¢ = Or© Lu | om [ry] oven ev [euor] ¢ | eum (emor) 
(yrwpioa T. Bj) be 

31 + [ueyary] exewn] meyady conflate 
reading based on § (27) = Lu in the second clause | om uzep- 
¢ (vrepepys) b 32 + [ornOos] avrns 
=f | + [kota] avrns bc = Lu § | + [unpor] avrns be = 
33 + Kae [ae b ¢ = Lu | + avrns ¢ | + [modes] 
b = Lu § | paxewov (orTpakwov) oor puxnvor ¢ 
34 (-xic-) corrected to a | om e& opous 
abc = 233 | exatake(-v) + [modas] avrns = § | + 
[eXerruvev] avtous ab = fj x 35 o ovdnpos TO 
(ro oc. 0 ot.) ab = Or® § | eyevovro (eyevero) a | e&npa- 
vev (e&npev) ¢ | + avta [ro = Lu fj | + Was 
[rowos] b == c eyevero (eyernOn) a| + es [opos] a = Lu § | 
ewAnpwoe(-v) ¢ | om Tacav ¢ = 89 36 epoumy (-uev) 
37 edwxe(-v) ac | + [edwxer] oor bt = 26 ff 38 + [ev 
mavtt] b ¢ = 130 fj | Tov (re) ¢ | + Tou [aypou] a = § | + Tov 
[ovpavov] b = Or© Lu §j | bc | + ce 
abc error in B by haplography 39 erepa (e. 
abc=§ * | (ars) be | Kupievon (-cet) bE 40 om o [owdy- 
pos 1°] a| + [ovrws] 0 aidypos a b ¢ = § subsequently crossed 
out in @ and avty written over it = 34 

41 edes (des) bis abc + [oorpaxwov] @ Kepa- 
pious for a doublet cf xepaueou 35 | denpyevy (deypn- 
b | avapeunyuevov | + ev [Tw orTpaxw} 
bc = | + [oorpaxw] tw b) at = Lu ff 
43 + Kat [ort] bc = Lu | esdes (sdes) a ¢ | + 
ab c= Lu | (~yers) | (-Awpevor) 
-Nomevot | ouTws (ovTos) | avauynyvuTa (avamry-) 444 
[mmepas] avtov b ff | avactTyon (-cet) £ | om [o 0s] tov oupa- 
vov be | om kat Bacihea avrou Aaw erepw ovx 
b by haplography | exAuunoer (Aupyoer) = 61 b| + 
tauvtas [ras bc = 45 eides (ides) ab | Tov 
ootpaxoy (To 0c.) ¢| To adnpov (Tov aid.) b | (eyve- 
picev) eyvwpice(-v) | + [evurnoy] avrov 46 vaBovxovo- 
dovorop (vaBovxodovocop) b | + [tporwrov] avrou bt = AG | 
vo (Tw) b om Tw [davmd] ¢ | ¢ | wavaa (uavva) 
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bc=—Q Lu | evwotav (evwdras) | ecre(-v) bc 47 tw davindr 
evrev To dav.) = G | oT Os (0 OS 1°) b + oT [o Os 1° 
= § | | om Kat Kuptos Tov b by homoio- 
teleuton om [Bacrcwr] ¢ | ndvvacOns (ndvvmOys) 48 om . 
Kat 7oAAa [edwxev] | (nTn-) b 49 (uet-) ABE 

III 1 superscr opacis ¢| (exova) a| 
bis abc | + «at [evpos] b ¢ | denpa (deetpa) ab detpa ¢ 2+ 
[kat] vaBovyodovorop o = Lu + 
vaB. o Bac. kat kuptevov omouperys b¢ = G | + 
ext [owayayeu] b ¢ | + [cwayayew] ravra ta 
yrwooas b 6 | + [Tous] kata orkoupevny [apxovTas] b 
apxwvros (-xov-) b cf G Xpovev (xwpwv) b xopwy ¢ | 
eyKevia | + [errycey] vaBovxodovorop o 
abec=Or® Llu 3 apxwvres (apxovTes) b | + Tou 
[es Tov ab ¢ = Lu G | (ev-) a 
b | (\oTHKELTAY) AC | + [etxovos 2°] ns 
extyce vaB. o Bacirevs = Or© ff + Tov Bacthews ns 
vaB. bc = Lu 4 + [Aeyerat] eOvy ab c Or© Lu doublet 
from 6 | (Aco) abc error in B 5 ot | wpav 
(wpa) ac b is doubtful because abbreviated at end of line | 
axovenrat (-Te) b | + [cauBuens] re | + Kat 
cunponas abe = Or© Lu fj | mpookuverrat (-Te) b | nv 
(n extnoev) 6 + abc = Lu § | 
(-on) be | + ev [avtn ty wpa] be = | Keomevny 
(kato-) 7 ote (orav) be | nxovoay | 4+ 
[cauBucys] te abc | om haplography | tpocexuvou 
(mpocexuvovy) | eornoe(-v) DEC 8 + KaTevayTt TouTou 
abc = Or® Lu 34 § bap->) | mpoon\Oov (rpornOocar) 
a -Owray b ¢ | dteBadrov (dteBarrov) ¢ 9 + Kat vroAaBovres 
erov [tw ab § | vaB. tw Bac. (rw Bac. vaB.) 
10 + Tov [wavra] b = § | + [cauBuxns] re 
a | capBuKns xBapas (x. o.) | + Kau 
a = Or Lu | + [uovoxwr] Kar Ty 
b) xpvon abe = 

11 + [kat] o¢ av [um] abe | om Ty xpvon Abo = 
lu 12 + [etow] Lu A | b ¢ | + [etow] de 
twes [avdpes] bc = 6 | + [karerrncas] avrous bt = | 
murax (uet-) =v 14! + [or] avdpes exewor [ovy 
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abc = Or© Lu §j | To (rw) b| + Kar [rows eos] a b ¢ = 
Lu G | Aatpevover(-v) ¢ | mv | 13 + [nat] 
ot avo [nxOnoar] abe 14 adsOws (ady-) b | + Kae [aBdevayo} 
a=f | AaTpeverat (-eTe) b | (-vt) | nv b | 
(-erre) b 15 exerat (-Te) b | og (ws) b | axovoerrac (-y7e) b | 
+ [oapBuens] te | (wecovres) ¢ | + [wecovres] Kat 
t= | tpockwerre 1°) b | 
(-vt) b | + [eon] xpuon = 6 | 
2°) b | euBAnOncera b | + 0 [Os] | xetpwv (xerpos) abe 
= Or© Lu 16 + «at [aBdevayw| a 34 230 233 | 
exwpev (exouev) 17 eoru(-v) | + [Os] nuwv bc | + [nmets} 
avro b ¢ = fj (NIMIN) | + [Aarpevouer] ev b 18 + 
coi] TovTo a | exovy (-v) b | + Ty xpvon a bc = 
Or® Lu 19 ecre(-v) bc | + Tov [exxavoa] be — ff | 
exkavoate (ekkavoat) 20 + Ty bc = Lu | 
evme(-v) b¢ | wednoavres (-Tas) ¢ | om 2° @| + Tov [euBarew| 
bc = § (9) | (rns—ns) 

21 + [riapas] b = | Kar Trapas (Tap. 
avTwv | + Kat evduuacu bc = 
Or© Lu § | om 70 [uecor] abo = 22 + xarevayti 
bc = fj * | | + [mepircou] (% @) Kat Tous avdpas 
exewous Tous Badovras (euBaddovras @) cedpay Ka aB- 
devayw amextewev avtous prok Tov abe = Or© Lu 
23 + [kai] or avdpes exewvor [or Tpes] = | avdpes (rpes) b 
ev perw (es mecor) b | + [kapsvov] Tov tupos a = Or Lu 
§ | memedemevot (reTedy-) 24 (91) yKovev (nxovcev) | om 
avTwy ab | + avexpiOn xa [errev] b | 
| eBarouv (-nev) b| ev meow (es weror) | adiBws (ady-) b 
25 (92) + cat exmev o Bacirevs [ode] a = Or" cf + 
kat evmev o Bac. [ode] b de (ode) a b | om avdpas a | 
(-es) 26 (93) rpoondOe(-v) bc | + Kae azrexprOy 
[kat ecrev] bc = | evme(-v) ¢ | ex Tou (Kat deute) 
bc | e&mAOev (-Bor) a | avdpes (Zedpax Meacax ABdevayw) 
be | + kat e&nOov ox avdpes [ex werou Tov Tupos] ¢ dittography 
27 (94) om rowapya b | exuptevae(-v) | Kat ovx 
nv ev avTows TUpos (kK. OF. TUP. OVX ev avTors) + 
[avrots] kar o Bacidevs evwrioy avTwy TH KO = 
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Or© Lu 28 (95) + [0s] avrwv b | om Kat a = 
A Q 231 § | om cat [aBdevayw] a = A Q | ameorede(-v) € 
(e£er-) b | (-Oecar) | edwxav (wap-) be | 
om es bt = Lu § | Aatpevewor(-v) | 
be | eavTwy (avTwy 2°) | eavTwy (86 eavTwr) 29 (96) 
om To [doyua] ab | av (eav) a + [ear] | + Kar [aBdevaye) 
bc = Lu § | | + Tov [pycacOa] b ¢ = (2) | avrous 
(ouTws) b 30 (97) xarevOuve(-v) b | + Kau [aBdevaryw| c= 
fj | + 0) avTous [kar nEwoer] doublet | + 
kat avTous avTous [kat nEwoer] b | + [Twv| fev TH 
a = Or© Lu 

31 (98) superser opacw A ¢ | om Ka [yAwooas)] | Tas 
otkovaas Bb 32 (99) mov (emov) 
33 (100) weyadry (ueyada) abe | + xa 
and all except B IV 1 b | + em Tov 
Opovov wov ab ¢ Or© G mistranslation of fj 2 edov 
abc | epoBepyce (epoBepicer) bc | opacis (at opaces) b | 
auverapage (suverapagay) b 3 euov (uov) ab | 
(yrwpicwow) yvwpicwor 4 yaCapwor (yaCapnvot) b | ouv- 
(cuy-) b | eyvwpnaay (-pt-) 5 + [ews] ov erepos abe 
= Lu § | + es evwmiov euouv {davmr] a = Lu § | 
auvTw (eavTw) abe | + [exet] Kat TO evuTVLOV avTov Ab 
= Or© Lu §j + [exet] To avTov 6 om @ [era] 
abe | ayov (ayov) be | + wou abe 7 + Kat 
opacis (at opaceis (THs a) Kearns [ere AD 
= Lu Q al fj 

8 wrxvee(-v) | Ta mwepata (TO Tepas) a | Taons 
abe 9 werewa (opvea) om cat avrov] a = Lu 
11 wrxver | (-Te) b | exTeiAaTe (exTiAaTe) 
bi | + [avrov] cat Tovs Kadovs avrov b dittography | 
extwagarat (-Te) b | (-Te) b 12 (-Te) 
b | ¢ = Lu mistranslation 
13 dwOyoera (do-) b 14 cvykpmaros (cvv-) ab ¢ | ayov 
(aywv) a | doge (doky) be | eEovdevwpa (-vy-) abc | om er 
15 om o [idov] ab ¢ | ecdov (dor) abe | o Bacideus 
Naf. (Naf. o Bac.) abc =f al! + (% [ote 1° 
| (duvavra) | om [To ovykpiua 2°] 
avrov bc = Q 230 233 | + [ouvyxpiua 2°) evrov b | 
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om wo b | om davyd bc = Lu §| 06 (06 
abc error in B solus 16 amnvewOn (a7e-) | + 
guvetapaccov [avTov] kat amexpiOn o Bacirevs cat evre(-v 
Badracap To evuTnoy Kat ovykpiots 
gatw ce gh = Or" lu § | om Kat [arexpiOn] bc | exre(-v) 
be | om ah | pucover(-v) b 17 exdes (edes) abe | + 
To [ueyaduvOev] a b = § error in B | (epOavev) a b 

18 + row [raw] bc | + [ra aypra] THs yns § | om ev 
[row KNados] be * | om Ta opvea Tov ovpavou * 19 xy, 
(kvpia) a 20 (sev) ab | ex (avo) abe | 
(-rt-) be | dapOnpara (-Oa-) | avrw | om 
avrov (= * | ev yn eacate (cao, ev TH YN) bc | om ev 
[deruw] bc | om ev [xarxo] b 21 (ovy-) 
22 b | (pomovow) b 
| eav (ar) 23 avrov [devdpou)) b = § | 
om [cov] cou [uever} ¢ | eay (av) | (eEovorar) 
24 AuTpwoe (-cat) b | + [aduas] cov ALC = Or© Lu § | om 
o Ocos abc fj 26 dwdexapuvor (-uyvor) b | + 
nv bc = fj cf Lu in a different position 27 exri(-v) be 

28 Aevyerar (Aeyovow) abe 29 exdw£ovow (exdtwxovow) 
ab | (yomovow) | + [ews] ov 
ab c= Or Lu § | om o [vfioros] b | av (ear) a 30 no Onev 
(-Oc-) b ¢ | ews av (ews at) bt | + [ae Tpexes] THs Kepa- 
Ans a 31 om at [ppeves] b ¢ cf § syntax | Tou vorov (Tw 
b 32 es ovOev (ws ovdev) | KaTouela (kaToula) 
b| om Kat ecru] a 33 om [ppeves] wou be 34 umep- 
dogaCw a | om Tous [ropevopevovs] ¢ | + avTous [rame- 
bc V 1 superser opacis E ¢ | b 2 om 
cat [mvov] b c= Lu al § | om 77 [yevoer] b ¢ = § | om avrov 
1° gin error Tov (avrov 1°) bc = Or© (A Q A) = Gj () error 
in B | om Ta [apyvpa] be | at Tapakorrot avTov Kat at TaddaKat 
(at wad, avTov Ka a wap.) abc = Lu=v 3 23 3 om a 
efnveyxev ex Tov vaov Tov Oeov Tov ev IepoveaAnu | + [ex Tov 
vaou! ev ow b = fj 

4 (Ev-) b 5 om emt To possible obelus 
in margin | Tou (cat ou«ov) a b ¢ = error in B 6+ 
[yovara avTou] Tovto TouTw b + [yovata avTou] Tovrw ¢ = Lu 
fj | cvvexpovovro (cuvexporouvTo) & 7 + Tous [uaryous] b = 
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106 fj | + (Kae @) amexpiOn o [ka abt = Lu 
Or© (106 A) | + ot was avos [os av avayvo] ab ¢ = Lu § | 
om [os] avy abc = ff | + [ovycpiow] avtns abc (ow-) b = 
Lu § | apén bec 8 (cvyKpiow) b possible 
obelus in margin 9 ex (ev) a = Or lu = fj 10 xa 
Baoitooa (% Aoywy Tov Baciews Kat Twv 
avTou eg TOV OlKOY TOV TOTOU evonOev (om -v Kat 
amex n kat evrev (om -v [kar n Bacr- 
et all abc—=Lu Or The longer reading conforms 
more nearly to 7 + in margin where plus ends @ | Tous auvas 
(rov awva) ab Or" Lu 11 + ayou ev avtw abe 
= Lu | + avtov] o rnp cov o Backers abt = 
Or® 12 pvornpia (evurva) | + evpeOn a) ev 
(ev b (davm\] a b c= a later hand corrects evpeOy in 
a to ovaya | + davimr a = Lu ff | om 
avrov = Lu § (TWD) Kethib 13 om o [aro] * | om 
ns nyayev pou | + [o mov] aro THs 
covdmas a ¢ = Lu fj 

14 + Kat b ¢ = Lu | + car ouverts a bE 
= B solus x 15 om yaCapyvo b = | (ovy- 
kpisw) b | + Tov [ywpicwow) = fj >) * | yrwpirwor(-v) | 
+ Tov TovTov [avayyeAa)| a = Lu 
16 + [kat ove | cvy-(cur- b)kpwew (cvyxpwat) | + 
[ovyKpwat] Kat Tov Avew = Lu ff | (ovy-) 
b | yropira (yvwpions) b ¢ = fj error in B aq 26 | evduoet 
bc | wepe (et) b ¢ = | tov Tpaxndov (Tw Tpaxnro) a | 
avTov (cov) ¢ 17 Torte SavinX Kat evmev (kat evmrev 
davmA) ab ¢ = Lu ff | avayvoroua (-yvw-) | + [avaryvw- 
coua] tw Baore a = Lu § 18 + co [Bacrrev] 
be=§ | edwxe(-v) 19 + Kat [yrwrou)] b ¢ = eBov- 
Aero (y-) 1° 2° 3° 4° | om ovs avTos avnpe ka 
homoioteleuton | vou (uo) abc 20 umepnpaveverOa 
(-cacOa) & | (Apovov) b 21 (dpocov) 
eyrw abc * 22 om ow abc = Lu fj 23 nvey- 
kav (nveyeas) b ¢ = Or© Lu § error in B | cae co (kar ov) ¢ | 
transpose and apyupous abc = fj x | | 
axovovor(-v) 


24 + error 25 + (papes] b= 
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26 euerpiow (-pycev) b 29 eare(-v) bc | Tpaxeirov (-x7-) b | 
exnpuée(-v) 30 superser Z ¢ | ev (ev avy) 
a = Lu | avypeOn (avaipeOn) ¢ | om o Bacidrevs b ¢ + 7 mss | 
xardatos (xa\dawv) abc error in B VI 1 (V 31) wape- 
AaBe(-v) ¢ | wos (ero) bc = ff but om JI 2 (1) om xa 
(2) Tov Tous catparas 
mas) (rovrous bt) azodidova avros (possibly avrous ¢) Noyov 
(rou arrodidovat avros Tovs carparas Noyov) ab = | evoxAnon 
(evoxAyrat) b evoxAnte 4 (3) (& @) Kat nv (om qv be) 
TOUS TuVEKTIKOUS (TUVEKTOUS @) Kal TOUS TaTPaTas KaTevayTt 
(kas nv davyd vrep avrous) abc = § cf Lu | + [ev avro} 
abc = Or® Lu dittography | tpocedoxa Tov avrov 
avrov) abc = | ext (ep) be 

5 (4) + [kara davmd] (kat bo) ex 
Baoireas abc = | (auBAaknua) b 
Kon TapaTTwpa (Kat TapaTTwpa) | om ott maTos ny be 
+ [ore murros nv] (% Kat wav ovy evpeOn Kat avTou 
a= fj 6 (5) (erov) abe | + ott [ovy evpycopev] b| 
(-pev) -cwper | + [kara davind] ort nv Kat 
aum-(?)-Aaxnua C) evpeOn KaT avTov Kat 
ermay Ot TAKTiKOL OTL OVX EvpyTwpeY KaTa TovTO 
Tacav evpyowmy (-wpyy ew avTov [ev 
voutpots avrou] bc = of v 5 otherwise omitted 7 (6) + 
[carparat] ovro b ¢ = § | + ovTws b = | Tous 
(rov awva) be = fj 8 (7) + Tov abc—§ 
om [orws] os ¢ = fj | ws (os) b | arn (a:tnon) ANE | = 
kovra =v 13 | (GAA) a| euBANOnceTe (-ceTat) b 
9 (8) + [ro doyua] un To Soyua b doublet | uxdwv cat 
mepowy (wep. x. uy.) ab ¢ = Or© Lu | + [uydwv] orws ovx 
umepBnoera abc = ff 10 (9) ewerage(-v) bc 11 (10) 
nua (dav, nuixa) | (-pevos) b | e£ouodo- 
(-uevos) b | + [eumpgaev] avrov bc = fj 12 (11) + 
eurrpooOev [rou avrov] ¢ = Lu al f | om Tov avrov b 
13 (12) + vrep Tov b = | + ovv-[eragas] 
be | (-0n) | = Tptaxovra abe | kata To doypa (kat 
To doyua) = error in B 14 (13) + ort [damm] bec 
| + [Soyuare cov] (rept Tov opicpov ov ev eratas 
abe=—Or® Lu § | (arret) abe | om avrov ¢ 
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15 (14) yxovee(-v) ¢ | nywvnrero (-v-) b | om Tou Oar) 
be | avtwy (avTov) b | + avrov] Kat ews eomepas 
aywuCouevos (-mvos b) avrov ab = cf Lu 
16 (15) + [oe avd pes exetvol] TapeTypycay emt Tov 
cat [Neyovow] abc =H | b | om To 
bc = § with 4 mss 17 (16) evre(-v) be | + [eveBador] avTov 
abe | o xat evrev (kar errev o Bac.) 
bc = § | om [eos] cov abc = Lu al | + [Aarpeves] b 
=f 18 (17) + [AcBov} eva ab ¢ = Lu al § | exppayncato 
(taro) be | + avtov bt = 19 (18) ro 
oToua (Ta | om 18b cat davinr b = 
Lu fj 20 (19) To avertn (avertn TO Tpw) be = | 
om Tw [pwr] bc | om ev [o7ovdy] 21 (20) avrwy (avrov) 
b | (% a) Tw david (= Or© Lu) wry eBoncev above @) 
kat (om bc) avrexpiOy Bacirevs Kat TH 
(cBonrev ixxvpa) = | + [AaTpeves] avtTw be = 
(ndvvyOy) ac (b doubtful ydvv(?) On) 22 (21) evzre(-v) 
be 23 (22) £ | eveppage(-v) b ¢ | evpeOn (nu-) 
a| + [kat] ye [evwmov] b ¢ = FN) | om debe 
24 (23) evme( v) ¢ | om ev [rw Hew] b ¢ = Or© Lu haplography 

25 (24) nyayov (yyayooray) abe = Or© Lu | + [Tous avdpas| 
exewous ¢ = fj | transpose ot wor and ax yuvates = G 26 
26 (25) eypawe(-v) be | + Kae be = | 
(-ow) b 27 (26) + wat [ereOy] b | Tov (TovTo) @ Tow boc = 
Or© § error in B | Govrwy (Gov) bc | (Kupia) be 
28 (27) transpose Tepata and ev ovpavw | om Tas a 
29 (28) + [davmA] ovrws abc error for ovros = f (731) 

VII 1 superscr opacw H ¢ | ev tw tpwrw (ev TprTw) 
abc = error in B solus | (ev) ab | om [opacers} 
bc = | om [ewznoy] avrov abc = Or Lu | + [eypaver] 
apxn Aoywv abc = cf Lu 2 + [eBewpovr] ev opauare 
fou Tyg vuKTus ANC = Ore fj 3 aveBawov (-ev) abe = 
Or® Lu cf § syntax 4 avrns (avrn 1°) abc = Or Lu| 
e&erewe b 5 erepov (devrepov) abe = Lu 
| + 77 be = (5) | Tpta mheupa (Tpets 
= Or©® Lu | ev (ev Tw TTOMaTL) + Ka [paye] bc = Lu 

6 mwernvov (mweTewov) b | avrw (avr) Abe + 

[eBewpovr] @) ev opamare THs (% above a) vuxros ab c= Lu | 


4 

q 

4 
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+ peyaror b ¢ = Or© Lu § | eo (-ov) | Newruvev 
(-ov) | b ¢ | avTw (avTo) be | deeper 
(Staopov) a dtebepe b ¢ | kepata dexa (xepata dexa avTw) 
abe = Lu 8 + ev [To = 34 (3) | xepas 
mixpov eTepov (kepas e. ¢ | aveBawev (aveBn) abc = Lu | 
(eEepCwOn) b | rovro (rovrw) be 9 ov (oTov) 
c= al = ews ov = TY) | eperov (eprov) ac in a by 
erasure | (-ov) be 10 mAxev (etAxev) b | + 
[etAxev] exropevouevos ab ¢ = Lu cf (in different order) 
| auTov (avTw) be TapecTykecay (TapioTy-) AL 
b | + (% ab ¢ = 35 
42 106) Lu | avrouv (avtw 2°) abe | exaOyoev (-Orc-) ab 
exaOice(-v) | nvorxOncav b 11 + [azo] 
cwrov [pwns] = fj | om [kepas] exewo b ¢ = fj | + [edader] 
Ocwpwv nuw (nunv bo) abe = Lu 12 apxn 
(n ap. pet.) ab = Or© Lu § | xpovov 1°) abc = G 
Q al | om [karpov} ca: [katpov] ¢ haplography 13 om Tas 
vuxtos b ¢ | (ws) bc | + [epxouevos] avros b = Or© Lu 
(has qv) §j | epOace(-v) ¢ | + [kat] avrov abe 
= Lu (34 42 A) | tpoonvexOn (xpoonxOn) abe error in 
B 130 | om avtw a = § * 14 om Kat [yAworoat! 
abc | dovAevcou-(-cw- (dovAevovew avTw) 
= fj the order in B = Q 89 130 233 dovAevovow — A 35 49 
90 232 15 eyw ev TH e&et (ev TH Mou eyo 
dav.) ab c =I + 14 mss § | mov (ue) € 

16 (errn-) b | ere(-v) b | cvyKpiow ADE | 
eyvopyoe (-picev) eyrwpice 17 + [Onpia Ta] weyada abe 
= Or© Lu | (rercepa) b | texcapes (-es) be | Bact- 
(Baorrerar) b ¢ = 230 | eae (at) 18 rapadnovra 
(-Anurvov-) b | + [ews awwvas] Kat ews auwvos = (Q 34 
106 A) Llu=§ 19 (-ov) ¢ dtadopov a | onxes 
(ovuxes) b ovoryxes | eo (-ov) | (-ov) 20 
Tepwv (TpwTwv) abe = Or© Q A) | + (Ta ¢) Tpia 
kepas exewo (-vw bc) = Or© Lu 21 
bc Or® = § participle 22 + Tov [nuepw] abc = § | 
edwxe(-v) ¢ | + Tos [ayo] bc = 130 | om ox [ayor] b 
=f 23 eme(-v) bc | + [wacay] bc | + [xaraxower] 
be = Lu 24 + erepos abe = § 
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_error in B h by haplography 25 adowea (add-) b | 
(do-) b | om kat [Katpwv} | + ews [ye] aom yenbe = § 
ye only in B 22 89 130 132 149 | (-ov) nunov 

26 exaOyoev (-Oicev) exabice(-v) | om a above is 
written az | be | kar ahanoa (Tov ad.) be 
error for Tov | om Tov bc 27 om 
¢|om tev Baorewy bc | + Tw Aaw [ayo] be = | dovAev- 
swow (dovAevcovaw)  dovrAevewar(-v) 28 transpose ot 
and ext abc = (A 34) | woXor (-Av) b | 
+ [m\XowOy] ex eve b = coy) | ouveTnpnca (dternpyoa) 
abec= Or© Lu VIII 1 superscr op a opacs O He 
double enumeration | wpOycav (opOecay) b opOn- 2+ 
kat ev TH Opacer Kat eyeveTo ev Tw ew (erdew b) me [Kat 
1°) abc = § cf Or© Lu (opapari) | b 
et (4) b | + [ev] 7 [xwpa] bc = ff * | b | + Kat 
wWov (edov ev opayate [kar qunv 2°] abc = | + [kat] eyw 
be = 3 edov abe—v467|+ xa Ta 
kepara abc = Or© Lu § | vrorepov (vndov) = 
Or© Lu | ecxatwv (-Tw) 4 + ovv [{rov xkpiov] bc = § 
(FN) | Boppav (Boppa) abc | + [Boppa] car a | om o 
[eEaepoupevos] bc = fj | be 5 + ev covoos 
[ovr] b = A 230 L | om aryww bc | om [rns yas] b 
= 6 36 48 | + [xepas] Ocewpyrov a b = cf Lu| + ava 
(uecov] ab ¢ Or© Lu G | eavrov (avrov) be 6 ertwros 
(eorws) abc better Greek = Or© cf Lu who makes another 
change in grammar 7 om Kat [e&nypravOn] bc | 
(eEnypravOn) ab = Or© Lu | om [eEnypravOy] avrov ¢ | 
emecev (emaicev) ¢ | + ouv [Tov b ¢ = § (AS) | 
ouverpive(-v) b | + ovv [audorepa] b c = (IN) | + ev avTw 
[rw be = § (3) | epprbev (eprber) abc | e&epoumevos 
(eEatpov-) b 

8 + eTepa [kepata] == | Tecoapa abe | 
(Tecoapes) 9 e&mrOe(-v) bc | ets 1°) 
a | + [vorov] kat avaroAny b ¢ = Lu cf | 
(-mv) b | + [dvvayu] avaroAns Ka dvow = Q 
230 232 233 A 10 + Kae [eueyaduOn] ab ¢ = Or© Lu § | 
om Tou ovpavov 2° abe = Lu 11 om o 
be | pucerat (pvon-) ADC | erapaxOn (epaxOn) abe is alone 


ry 
, 
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correct | + [epaxOn] car eyern®n abc = Or 124+ 
duvams [edoOy] bc = § | (ed00n) b | eptpOn (epipn) a 
eppipn be 13 (peApouver) @ (-vet) b c| 
mora (rote) b | om [Ovcra] b ¢ | (apOaca) be | - 
15 edew b | + opacw] bt = (FR) | 
16 exadece(-v) b | evre(-v) b | + opacw] = 
(TS) 17 mdOe(-v) bc | evre(-v) | + [ve avOpwrov] 
abc =f BT alone om 

18 we pov) ¢ | exryce(-v) be | + [wodas] 
pov bc = Lu ff 19 ow (cot) bc = § (TR) | eowpeva 
(exo-) bc | yns (opyns) bc cf 49 60 | om [repas] opacw — 
Q Iu al § 20 kar kar undwv) = 
Or® § 21 (Bacireus eAAnvov) b 22 om 
Texoapa (Teccepa) ab | kepaTa vrokaTw (vroKxaTw 
be | Tecoapes (-es) bE | avrov (avTwv) abc = ff avTw an 
ancient error in B al 23 ecxaTw (-Twv) abe= | 
avedets (avatdys) b 24 + [toxus avTou| Kat ovK ev TH 
avrov ab = Lu + ta b | om 
kaTevOvvee v 25 haplography 25 + [dodos ev] ev @ ditto- 
graphy | + 7 [kapdca] ¢ | transposes xepe and xapdia ¢ | + 
(dorAw dradeper kar dwrw dradeper wodrAovs b ditto- 
graphy | atwddeas b 26 
b pnOnons ¢ | adrnOns (-Ows) ac adrnOas b | 
ohpaywy (-irov) 27 + nuepas a b ¢ = Or 
Lu fj 

IX 1 superscr [A O¢ | + Tov [dapeov] = fj >) | om 
tov [under] bc cf Q Lu § | ws (os) b | + abc 
=Q Lual fj 2 + ev eret en Tye avTou [eyo 
abc = Or Lu § | (BuBros) a | Ter (rov 
b 3 denow (denoes) = Or© Lu | 
a= § | (caxkw) | + [oaxxw] cat orodw 
abc=Ore lug 4 eLouoroyncev b 
+ w dy [xvpre] b ¢ = § (SIN) | om cov a bc = Lu 
| ayarwou-v) be 5 (nuaptopuev) -Twpev | 
(ndnoaper) | + car b | 
b) (qvounoaper) abe | ( om Kat azo 
cov b haplography 6 neoveauer 

21 
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7 ov (cot) be | om 4 a= § | + Tw [avdp] be = (?)| 
“+ Tw [wavtt] bc = § (2) | ev co xe punctuated to go with v 7 
bc = 42 51 106 230 A | 8 om eotw nuwy 4 Kat 
a b c= Lual § error in B | nuapTwmuy (-Touev) b nuap Tworape 
9 om Tw [kvpw] a = § | om b | 
abc | (-uev) b 10 b 
nkovoapev | om Tou [kuptov] b x Kuptov Tou (Tov kKuptou 
Oeov) aC | (vomows) @ == 42 106 al | edwxe(-v) £ | XEpou(-v) 

11 om ed [yuas] bc | woven (uwuTews) | 
nuaptomy (nuaptopev) nuaptwmer | 12 ¢ | 
(eAaAncev) | expwway (expwvor) a | ove (ov) be | eyevnOy 
(yeryovev) b 13 (uwvon) Ob ¢ | + [ravral 
b = § | + Tov b 42 § >) | om [adAnBera] 
co Lu 14 eypnyopnce(-v) ¢ | + [kuptos 1°] 0 Bes 
Twv Kakev (THY KaKiay THY axaxiay bc = Lu + 
15 (-Touev) b | (-uev) b 16 om [azo- 
oT on | npapTwpy (-Touev) b -Tepmev | om Kat [ev 
Tas b | abC 17 denoews (-wv) 18 + 
[axovcov] wou ¢ | (emt) b | + avror [perroupey] b = 
Lu + myers | (-reip-) abc | 
(-Tep-) abe 19 om 3° b | + [kupte 3°] (& a) 
ka = fj | (-vuons) -vyow | 
20 pou (enov) | evwmtoy (evaytiov) bt = | Kuptou 
tov wou (Tov kuptou pov) | + [Tou aytov] Beov pov 
abc=—§ 

21 pou (euov) b ¢| + [avmp] abc=Q Lu § | edov (ov) 
abc | (-uevos) | + [mwerouevos] ev bt 
22 (suveriser) | eAaANoe(-v) | evre(-v) DE | + Tov 
[cupBiBaca] b c= fj >) | cvvaBaca 23 +0 
[Aoyos] abe =Q Lu 24 To (Tov ¢ | oppa- 
b 25 yrooe (yvwon) | Aoywv (Aoyou) bc om 
kat [Tov + [dvo] b c= | C8 = e&nxovra dvo 
a=v 26 | om [dvo] ka — dvo [e£oAoOpev- 
Onoerat v 26] ¢ haplography | om Kat [exxevwOycerat] b 26 + 
cat [dvo] b = fj | (rodw) b | Kat ab ¢ = Ore 
Clem Eus Tert £ § | om reAovs b ¢ -- 230 | om rata 
Lu Clem Eus £ | apancpors (apaucuot) abe 27 dvvapwor 
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b | + Tos b § * | om ev Tw abe = 
Lu | + [eBdouados] Kat Ovoras Kat 
aro Kat ews cuvredeas Kat orovdns Take em 
Kat duvauwoe dtaOnxny eBdouas pua (kat ev TW 
eBdouados a) abc cf A Q | + [epnuwcewr] eora | 
om «at [ews] a | om Tas X superscr opacis 
IB I¢| + [ovaua| avrov b = § | transpose erexAnOn and Badtacap 
bc= 3490 3 erroua (es To oToma) b | aAnuma (arma) 
q| + Kat [ov b = | 
WC 

4 + Kat eyeveTo ev Tw OKTW Kat deka Tw eTet [ev nuepa| 
LA exomevos (exoueva) evdexeX (eddexerX) ex ov (1000) 
bc | Badiw (Baddew) b | b | om ev [xpvor] 
£ ws (ev) b | wat (wpa) b apat C we (woe 1°) ws 1° 
2) be | Bpaxiwves (-ov-) | om [Aoywr] avrov gq = (dor) 
abe | + ow [ry orraciay] bis b ¢ = § (FN) | om [orraciay] 
kat ot avdpes ot ov THY orTaciay @ = 106 haplo- 
graphy 8 transpose movos and vrehapOny abc =f * | 
ureAnpOny (-Aa-) bis b | evdov (cdov) a | + 
= fj (TIN) | + es be = Gj 9 om 
[axoveat we] avrou abc = | + Kae b = fj | + ext 
mov [kat TO mov] = Lu em pov (kat To 
mpoowmov b = 10 wyetpe(-v) bc | + [ra yovara pov} 
Kal Taprous pov b c= Ore fj 11 ecre(-v) | om 
ev [row Aoyous] a | + etme [eyo] b = (DIN) | + ovr oyor] 
(SN) 12 ere(-v) be | Nuepas THs TpwTHS 
mpwrns nuepas) 0b ¢ = | To Kapdiav) bt = G | 
cuvevat (cuvewat) = Lu error in B | xaxoOnvat 
(xaxw-) b ¢ | + xuptov [rov cov] b ¢ = 13 Baot- 
Aews (Bacireras) b G | mexanr (uerxanr) abe | + [apxovrwv) 
mpwrov ab Ore Lu § | + car mAGe(-») b 
Bacirews (Bacireras 2°) = © 

14 om [ort] er. abc haplography 15 + ym] 
kat KaTevvyny ab Or Lu § 16 [evayriov] ([evarrior} 
euov) | + [xupte] b = (JIN) 17 von (avevpa) 
a b c = § error in B 89 cf 2 = flatus 18 encxuee(-v) be | 
evre(-v) 19 AaAnTw be 20 + [Kar por 
a= | om [apxovros] a b = | eEeropevopny (erse- 

21* 


q 
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mopev —) ab¢—§ error in B 89 233 | + wou [apxor} bo = 
230 § 21 + ovy [ro b = (FN) | + [ove] 
| o (es) £ | Mexanr (uerxanr) XI 1 eorw (eorny) a | 
om es [patos] | Kat Kpatos (kparos Kat = 
Q al 2 (-dt) b | om [wAovrou] avrov ab ¢ = Lu. 

4 reccapas (Tecoapes) ab | Kupray (kvperar) ab | 
Tat (-TiAy-) | + Tow [eTepors] 5 avtov (avtwy 1°) 
error in B| em avrov (er avtwv) bt = cf Lu (ex 
avrov) | + [woAA] ew avrov ab Or’ 6+ 
[Ovyarnp] a | vouov (vorou) b | Bpaxtwvos (-tov-) b 7 ava+ 
ab B solus | om autTns DC | + emt 
eTommacias] = Q 34 8 xwvevpatwy (xwvevTwy) 
9 om Tov Bacir\ews bc original Greek omitted 10 epp (ep- 
£) Kar b = | cvveEovew b | 
duvapewr (ava ab = ff error in B 130 | 
11 woddvyv (zoAv) b | + 0 [oxAos} a b ¢ = § error in B al 
12 (Anury-) bc | ovk (ov 13 + 
o [Bacirevs] = Or© | ab | tpwrepov (rpoT-) 
bc | om enavTwr (enavTwr) b 

14 Aomor (Aovrwv) abc =H error in B 26 130 230 A | 
15 era abc | Bpa- 
Xtwves (-oves) b | om Tov [Bacrews] b = Lu § | + ov 
rat] ab ¢ = Or’ Lu § error in B al haplography | om cat [or 
exdexror] ab ¢ = ff error in B | + aq 16 om Ty [yn] be 
=A al | caBep (caBerp) b caBup ¢ | (TeAeTOn- 
gerat) abe | om Ty [xepe] 17 (evOeaa) be | 
— ¢ breaks off here 18 
ab | caraxavoe (kararavoe) b frequent error | + o [ovet- 
diouos] a= Or© Lu + [emorpeWer avrw] car emotpeper 
b dittography 20 orncerat ab | om Tas [Ba- 
1°] ab = + Kae b | + ete 
a = 26 21+ xa a=—c | edwKev (-kay) @ | 
cOnpacw b 22 + wera [kat] ye 
[nryouuevos] b = Lu 34 § 23 moverer | avrou 
(avrous) b = Or© Lu | (eOver) b 


24 evOnvera | moow (moat) a b | ota (a) b | 
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(-met) b | es (er) + avrov a b = 
Lu § 25 om ab = | duvapy (-mer 1° 2°) b| + 
kat [ev duvauer 2°] a b = Or© | (oTncovra) = Lu al 
26 duvaws (Suvauers) 27 om [ori] er: ab 29 + 
ws [n exxary] ab = Lu § 30 + ot [ev Kat [exrro- 
pevopevor| b = Or© Lu | exropevopuvor (-uevor) b | xeTvets 
b | corrected by scribe to 
tat) b | + [emt b | karaderrovras b 
31 Bpaxtoves (oreppara) | b | duvapews (Svva- 
areas) = Or© | b | b | + To 
[BdeAvyua] b 32 (okcOpnuacw) ab = Vv 34 
| om Kae romorovow b 33 om Tov [Aaov] a b = Or Lu § | 
proyn (proyt) b | om ev b 

34 eBonOnOnoovrar (BonOnOn-) b | ex (rpos)ab 35 om [ore] 
eTt Q | kawov (katpov) b 36 transpose v\pwOyoera and o 
Baowrevs ab = fj | + [Ocov] (% @) Kae ext Tov Twv (+ 
in margin a) ab = § B = 26 89 130|omy[opyy} a 37 
Tas (wavros) @| + [erOuma] dittography | ew: (emt- 
| wavra (ray) ab 38 Os (Beov) b | (uawCew) 
b | et (ot [warepes]) b | b 39 + [adAoT prov} 
ov eav (dav exryvw a b = Or© (Q 35 A) 40 cuvkepatic- 
Onoere (-Tat) b| wer avrov Baciews (uera Tov Bacrrevs) b | 
om o [Bacidevs] o [rov Boppa] ab = fj | apuaci(-v) b | + 
(errevow|a b = § om B and 5 mss | erzevor(-v) b | vavor(-v) b | 
eedevoerat (-covra) ab = § pl in B 49 106 41 om xa 
= 233 | caBae (caBaew) caBaw b 42 + 
[xetpa] avrov ab = Or© Lu § | + [eora] avrw ab 43 
(xpvcou) a b | apyuptou (apyupou) ab 44 om Kat 
da = | om azo [Boppa] b= 7 mss | + Tov 
avadenarioat = Lu fj 

45 perwy (uerov) b | em (es [opos]) a | (caPaew) ab | 
gal | pvomvos (-uevos)b  XIL1 
a| + Kat [o b | om ab al after OArpews | 
(ora) a| ab ov (af as) ab | om ev Ty yn b = Tas yas (ev 
yn) a| + Kae [ev Tw ab= Ore Lu 2 om e&- 
feyepOncovra = A | ondiopov (overdicuor) ab | + 2°) 
Kat OVTOL MOV KaL ELS awnov dittography 
3 + ex ab B solus | ws et (ws) 4 (Aor- 
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mous) = f error in B | didaxOwor(-v) b | tAnPovOcer (-OvvOn) 
b 5 edov b | (\oTHKELT AY) ELOTHKN- 
cav | om Kat ets evtevOev Tou xet\ous Tov ToTauou A = G Lu 
al haplography | om tov zorapov 2° b 6 Baddw (Baddew) 
abovi7 | b 7 + ovr [Tov avd pos] b= fj 
(FR) | (wuocer) b | ets Tovs awwvas (Tov awa) q = 
Lu kat Katpous (kaipwv) = Or® Lu katpou | nunov 
b | + Xetpos Aaov yyacuevov = Or® Lu 
TavTa TavTa (wavTa TavTa) b 8 [xupte] wou b = § 

9 evre(-v) b | evpo (Jevpo) b at beginning of line | eumepparype- 
vot (ev-) 

10 exAreywor(-v) b | exAevKavOwor(-v) b | typwOmax(-v) b | avouy- 
covew (avountwow) ab | | + [avouor 2°] 
ab = Iu 11 (-ews) | doOnvar 
cera) ab = Lu | adehvyua (BdeAvyua) b | + Kae 
b= | evevikovTa (evevy-) 12 (rptaxocras) a | Ae (Tpta- 
KOVT@ 13 + [devpo] es TedXos b = ff | + [nuepat] 
a + from © | + [npepat] xa wpa = | avaAnpwor(-v) | + 
Kar avarravon = Or© Lu | avacryce 
(-on) b 

The following scribal corrections which occur in the MSS. 
are not noted above: IL 24 tw (avrw) a + av above | II 26 
Badrap (BaXracap) a above | II 46 excev (erecev) q | IL 49 
Ta epxwpas (Ta epya xwpas) a| IIL 21 apaBapas (capaBapars) 
a | LV 33 ¢ | V 23 waaxa (radaxa) B spells 
madXaxa | VI 8 (Baordexn) a| VI 9 ov (vw) a| VI 
16 wapadaga (rapadrAaka) a | V1 19 
a| VI 21 ydvx(?)-Oy b doubtful because of erasure | VII 10 
eumpoo- added in abbreviation above) b | VII 17 x«-(at) 
« added in margin b | VIIL 5 Bos (A:Bos) a | VIIL 5 avrww 
(avTov) | X 12 a | X 21 evreTamevov 
(evreraypevov) | XI 4 drepeOycera a| XI 8 
| XI 17 (yovaxwv) | XI 28 
peer) | XI 30 1°] + ayav above 
a | XI 44 rafovow (rapagtovow) a | XII 7 evduuevov (evdedupev) a 
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THE “POLYGLOT” ARABIC TEXT OF DANIEL 
AND ITS 


HENRY S. GEHMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


OTH the Paris Polyglot (1645) and the London Polyglot 
(1657) contain an Arabic translation of the entire Bible. 
The fact that both Le Jay and Walton included this language 
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in their two monumental works shows that in the judgment of 
both editors the Arabic versions were of considerable importance 
and had to be reckoned with in any comparative study of texts 
and translations, In this connexion we note in the Institute 
Operis Ratio of the Paris Polyglot this extravagant and uncritical 
statement: Arabicus contextus septima et postrema divini 
aedificii Columna est. Eum omnes Orientales Ecclesiae magno- 
pere venerantur: vel hinc maximam mutuatur commendationem, 
quod S. Hieronymi saeculo, quidam e sacris libris hac lingua 
scripti reperirentur, quorum auxilio librum Lob in septingentis 
ferme aut octingentis versibus, ut ex praefixa huic libro prae- 
fatione manifestum est, restituit. Indeed the mere fact that 
Arabic for many years has been the lingua franca of the East 
should have caused scholars to devote more attention to the 
Arabic translations of the Bible out of linguistic interest alone. 

Walton in his Prolegomena XIV, 18, on the testimony of 
Augustinus Justinianus Episcopus Nebiensis, states that there 
were two Arabic versions of the Old Testament in vogue among 
the Christians. He had used both of them and calls the one 


recension the Syriac and the other the Egyptian from the two 
regions in which they were respectively read. Cornelius a Lapide 
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names the one the Antiochean and the other the Alexandrian. 
This view is quoted by Déderlein, Eichhorn’s Repertorium, IV, 
60—61. He adds, however, Vermuthlich gab es noch mehrere, 
and cites Franz Nazari who refers to an Alexandrian, Antiochean, 
Babylonian, and Syrian recension. Cornill, opere citato, p. 49, 
also makes reference to the Egyptian and the Syriac recensions 
in the Arabic. 

Walton notes besides (loc. cit.) that there was a third Arabic 
version of the Scriptures prepared by Johannes Episcopus 
Seviliensis in 719 (sic). According to the Spanish Chronicle? this 
translation was made in the reign of Don Pelayo, the first year 
of whose reign was 719 A. D. and 99 (sic) according to the 
Mohammedan reckoning.* It appears that this rendering was 
made between the end of the fourth and the end of the sixth 
year of his reign. The chronicler, after mentioning the close of 
four years of this reign, says that he has nothing important to 
record for the fifth year*, and in the course of his narrative he 
comes to the translation of the Bible into Arabic. Shortly 
after this he mentions the conclusion of six years of the reign 
of Don Pelayo. It seems, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
this Arabic recension® of the Bible was made in 724 A. D. 


2 Primera Crénica General, Estoria de Espaiia que mand6 componer 
Alfonso el Sabio y se continuaba bajo Sancho IV en 1289. Publicada por 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1906, Tomo I, sub El Rey Don Pelayo. 

3 El primero anno del su regnado fue en la era de 757 quando andaua 
el anno de la Encarnacion en 719, e el dell imperio de Leon en 6, e del 
papa Gregorio en 9, e ei de Carlos rey de Francia en 2, e el de VIit 
rey de los alaraues en 11, e el de los alaraues en 99. He makes an error 
of about a year in the Mohammedan reckoning. 

4 Del quinto anno del regnado del rey don Pelayo non fallamos 
ninguna cosa que de contar sea que a la estoria pertenesca si non tanto 
que murio Omar rey de los alaraues e finco su hermano Yzid por rey et 
sennor del regno ... 

5 Op. cit.. Tomo I, 326: En aquel tiempo otrossi fue en Seuilla el 
sancto ohispo Johan, omne de mui grand santidad et de buena uida et 
santa, que era llamado de los alaraues por su arauigo Caeyt almatran; 
et era mui sabio en la lengua arauiga e fizo Dios por el muchos mirag- 
los; et traslado las santas escripturas en arauigo, at fizo las esposiciones 
dellas segund la santa escriptura, et assi las dexo ouue a su muerte 
pora los qui uiniessen despues del. 
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Padre Juan de Mariana (1537—1624), Historia General de 
Espana, VII, 3, also says® that John, Bishop of Sevilla, trans- 
lated the Bible into Arabic with the intention of helping the 
Christians and the Moors, since Arabic was widely and com- 
monly used by all. Juan de Mariana adds that copies of this 
translation were preserved until his day and seen in some parts 
of Spain. 

It is a marvel with what rapidity Arabic was adopted in the 
conquered territories; in fact it seems to have spread like wild- 
fire. Now if there was need for an Arabic recension in Spain 
thirteen years after the conquest, we should think that the 
Christians of the Orient used one before this date. It seems 
clear from our Spanish references that this Arabic version 
produced in Spain was not a mere academic exercise. Graf 
(op. cit.) makes no reference to this work by the Bishop of 
Sevilla, but p. 27 he records an Arabic translation of the four 
Gospels. In this collection, Luke (and presumably the others 
also) was translated by Isaak Velasquez of Cordoba in A. D. 
946. There is no doubt that the Christians in the East required 
an Arabic recension long before this edition of the Gospels 
appeared in Spain. 

It is not improbable that there were Arabic versions of the 
Scriptures or at least of certain books of the Bible, during the 
seventh’ and eighth centuries. When the Mohammedans became 
masters of Egypt in the seventh century, the connexions between 
the Melchite Church and Constantinople were disturbed and 
finally severed. Dr. Rhode very aptly suggests that the Melchite 
Church had no vernacular language to form a barrier, as it 
were, against the encroachments of the Arabic language which, 


6 Contemporaneo dellos fué Juan, prelado de Sevilla, que tradujo la 
Biblia en lengua arébiga con intento de ayudar a los cristianos y a los 
moros, a causa que la lengua arabiga se usaba mucho y comunmente 
entre todos; la latina crdinariamente ni se usaba ni se sabia. Hay 
algunos traslados desta traduccién, que se han conservado hasta nuestra 
edad, y se ven en algunos lugares de Espaiia. 

1 Tabarl (Ed. De Goeje, II, 399) notes, A. H. 61, that “Abd Allah, son 
of the conqueror of Egypt, read the book of Daniel, while he was with 
his father in that country. Although he does not state what version it 
was, it may have been an Arabic translation. 
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with the beginning of the eighth century, was forced upon the 
conquered people. Under these conditions the Melchites at an 
early date would have adopted the language of everyday life, 
the Arabic, even in their liturgy. On the other hand, the native 
Egyptians were at first favoured by the Arabs and also, as is 
natural, clung more tenaciously to their Coptic vernacular. It 
was easier for the Greek settlers to adopt the language of the 
new rulers than for the native Egyptians to give up their national 
tongue. This explains why the Monophysites did not until a 
later date require an Arabic version of the Bible. If the 
Spanish Chronicler is correct in placing the Arabic translation 
of Sevilla at 724, there is no doubt that the Christians in the 
East who spoke the language of the Koran and who were in a 
thoroughly Arabic environment needed an Arabic Bible at just 
as early a date. In fact we should think that the Alexandrian 
and Antiochean Arabic recensions were made before that time. 

The London Polyglot appeared in 1657, and in its Praefatio, 
p- 4, we note that the Arabic text of the Paris Heptaglotta is 
based on a manuscript which had been written three hundred 
years previously and brought to light by Gabriel Sionita who 
edited it for publication in Le Jay’s Polyglot. On the following 

-page, § 15, we are informed that in various places Sionita’s 
manuscript had been defective and that consequently the editor 
used different manuscripts to correct and supplement the Arabic 
text for the London Edition. One of these manuscripts is now 
in the Bodleian Library. 

Since the book of Daniel is our theme, we may in this con- 
nexion refer to an Arabic edition of this book that is not gener- 
ally known. Eichhorn, Hinleitung I, 262 — 263, makes mention 
of what he calls an unimportant translation of Genesis, Psalms, 
and Daniel directly from the Hebrew into Arabic by R. Saadias 
Ben Levi Asnekoth, a learned Jew of Morocco, who lived in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Needless to say, this 
translation has no textual value, although it is interesting to 
know that such a piece of work was done; it is found in manu- 
script number 5503 in the British Museum. 

Without disparaging the work performed by scholars in this 
field, the Arabic versions still offer an unexplored region for 
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biblical students. Wald (op. cit.), in his comparison of the Poly- 
glot text with the readings of the Sixtine edition, noticed that 
Daniel is a translation of the Alexandrian recension of Theo- 
dotion. He also found some passages where the Alexandrian 
text was not followed. Although he does not give us a detailed 
analysis and accurate study of the book, he started on a path 
which few scholars have followed. He saw the possibilities of 
the Arabic version, for he concludes (op. cit., p. 211): Aus diesen 
Anzeigen und der Didces der alexandrinischen Recension lapt 
sich mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit mutmafen daB diese ara- 
bische Ubersetzung ...zur kritischen Geschichte der Ubersetzwng 
des Theodotio viel beitragen werde. Hyvernat, Arabes (Versions), 
op. cit. also sees the value of the Arabic translations: Les ver- 
sions arabes n'ont donc pas beaucoup dautorité, cependant la 
critique y trouve parfois des variantes qui jettent une lumiére 
inespérée sur la version syriaque et surtout sur la version 
alexandrine. En tout cas elles occupent une place importante 
dans Vhistoire de la Bible. We may also in this connexion note 
the observation of Vaccari, Biblica, II, 402: Spero che il dotto 
lettore, se avra la pazienza di seguirmi, credera non inutile la 
mia fatica, e penserd con me, che le antiche versioni arabe della 
Bibbia, anche le fatte di seconda mano su altre versioni, non 
meritano poi quel disprezzo in cui generalmente le tengono 
gli eruditi. 

About a year ago my preceptor, Professor James A. Mont- 
gomery, suggested the advisability of making a study of the 
“Polyglot” Arabic version of Daniel. For the first seven chap- 
ters I compared the Paris and London Polyglots word for word 
with each other as I collated them with the Greek text as 
published by Swete. In every instance the two versions were 
the same, except that Walton omits 3 24-90, Trav 
alveots. Chapters 8—12 were collated from the London Poly- 
glot, but all difficult or suspected passages were compared with 
the readings of the Paris edition. In all cases they were the 
same except in the case of one diacritical mark which will be 
noted below. Walton concludes with Chapter 12, while directly 
after this chapter Le Jay adds 14, pial! duo pro. It is note- 
worthy that the London Polyglot makes such ‘a faithful copy 
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of the book of Daniel from the Paris edition. This is in marked 
contrast to what Cornill observes on the Arabic texts of Ezekiel 
(op. cit., pp. 49—56); in that case the Paris Polyglot represents 
the Egyptian recension, while the London edition reproduces the 
Syriac tradition. 

All the collations have been compared with the variants listed 
in Holmes-Parsons, and in this labour Professor Montgomery 
generously aided me and also gave me access to his unpublished 
studies on the Book of Daniel. The results of his investig- 
ations® which have a bearing on the Arabic version may be 
summed up in this diagram: 

Hexaplar = Or P(alestinian) 62, 147 


Lucian Or C(onstantinopolitan) 

22, 36, 48, 51, 231, ¢ A, Q, 106, 35, 230, 42 

The Arabic recension as published in the two Polyglot Bibles 
is a representative of the Origenian Constantinopolitan text. 
The evidence of the collations is so overwhelming that there is 
no doubt about this matter. In many cases it corrects A and 
also 106, but it consistently follows the group*. In fact it is one 
of the best representatives of the Or© group that we have; in 
making any study of the Constantinopolitan text the Arabic 
stands on a par with the Greek and cannot be left out of account. 
It is rather remarkable that the Arabic-speaking Melchite Church 
had such a pure representative of the group. 

The misprints in the Arabic text are very few. In 4 (23) 20, 
both have Las; for lass. In 9 19, the London Polyglot 
wrongly reads piel for ,2&) which the Paris edition has cor- 


rectly. In 105, both versions read for in 
11 30, both texts have for bliss; also for 
phar, In 12 10, both Bibles have els) ws which doubtless 


is a misprint for wl wes These errors reveal how closely 
Walton reprinted Le Jay’s text. 


8 See the preceding essay by Professor Montgomery, pp. 289 ff. 
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It is rather noteworthy how readily the Greek language lends 
itself to be turned into Arabic. We have in Daniel not only 
a faithful translation, but also an excellent and fluent rendering ; 
it is literal without being literalistic. This is partly due to the 
genius of the Arabic tongue to express the spirit of the Greek, 
but also to the ability of the translator, who apparently was 
well acquainted with both languages. In this study I shall at- 
tempt not only to produce an array of facts and proofs, but also 
to visualize the translator at his task and present the psychology 
of his work. 

It is hardly necessary to quote any verses to show how worthy 
the translation is. The excellency of a rendering can sometimes 
be felt, rather than be expressed by words or proved by haphaz- 
ard excerpts; an estimate of its quality is gained rather by 
reading the work as a whole than by mechanically quoting 
extracts. The translator’s method, however, can by appreciated 
by a few observations. 

He is literal, but good. Among many examples take 7 26, 
Kat Thy apxav TOU adavioa Kal TOU ews 
interesting to note how the Arabic lends itself to be literal and 
yet idiomatic. Thus 7 13, épxduevos jv is rendered by yt 


Ut. The translator does not always feel himself bound to in- 
terpret the cases literally; thus a preposition may be employed, 
as in 248; there dpxovra catpa7@y is turned into ot 


re pred clbe. Sometimes conjunctions are not rendered liter- 
ally; in those cases the meaning remains apparent from the 
general context. Thus 4 (8)5, éws Aavujd is translated 


simply by Justo f&ds. On the other hand the failure to trans- 
late a conjunction literally may present a more graphic picture 
of the situation. Thus in 7 4, éOewpouv éws od Ta wrepa 


avrijs, the effect is heightened: wylas, 
Occasionally in passages where Theodotion is stiff and lifeless, 


the translator infuses a spirit into his work. As an example of 
this take 916, Ott judprouey Kal év Tais adiKiacs Kat TOV 
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ratépwv 6 Aads cov eis éyévero 
Wye dic LeU boy LELI 
Sometimes the Arabic is more emphatic than the Greek: 4 (33) 30, 
Th sho Simple sentences of the 


Greek are rendered into Arabic expressions that are just as 
simple, but with the Arabic touch perhaps a little more attrac- 


tive. 9 23, OTe avyp ov et, de, JIGY, is 
just as plain in the Arabic. 


We meet also passages where the translator, in interpreting 
the meaning of the sentence, amplifies the expression. Thus in 


231, Kat reads in Arabic, 
Likewise in 2 34, avrois eis 
téXos the translation is made very clear by a slight addition: 
Usb In one instance the translation would 


have been clear without any supplementary phrase, but in spite of 
this it has been added. Thus 11 40 curcepatioOjoera is rendered 
by This may be due to dittography of 


It is continually apparent that although the translator is 
literal, he is interpreting, not words, but ideas. Although the 
group in 126 reads efov, he does not forget that two persons 
are speaking, and consequently he employs the dual, Yls. Like- 
wise in 74, he has recourse to the dual: éxouvca wrepa, Lg} 
wrepa avis, On the other hand, in 11 27, 


for aupdrepor of Bacideis, he feels free not to use a dual, 
Lee It, This again reveals our translator as a man who 


allowed himself some flexibility in his renderings. 
The translator does not feel obliged to use a standard form 
or expression for the same idea. In 3 21, cai éBdyOnoav eis TO 


Tis Kapivou, the To is not translated, 
There is a possibility that his manuscript did not have TO Méror, 
since verses 11 and 15 both read, with a passive verb, eis Tyv 
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kayuvov, uyl oe) the same phrase is used in verse 20 with the 
active. On the other hand, he may have been influenced by his 
translation of verses 11, 15 and 20, and since the sense was the 
same, not have taken the pains to translate To uéoov. We should 
note, however, that in verses 23 and 24 where we find eis eco 
Ths kapivou and év wéow respectively, the Arabic correspondingly 


has and Law, We are hardly justified in 


asserting that the absence of Law, <3 in verse 21 proves that 


75 pécov was not in the Greek original which was in the hands 
of the author of our recension. On the whole, he impresses us 
as being a man of originality and with some independence of 
judgment. Now in 3 93 we read: tore tpoomAOev NaBovyodo- 
vorop mpos Tis Kapivou Tob Tupos THs Katouerns, In 


the Arabic is not translated: 
The meaning, of course, is practically 


the same, and accordingly the translator may have chosen not 
to be painfully literal. 

To avoid a literal translation, the seventh conjugation with the 
nominative may be employed to render a direct object. Thus in 
9 27 where A reads catarravoet Kai the Arabic 
has The ultimate sense is the same. 

We should also note the device that Arabic has for render- 
ing Greek compounds literally: 3 52, cai 

Although the author of the Arabic version was a good trans- 
lator, he is not entirely free from literalism. In 11 22, cat Bpa- 
xloves KaTakAUCovTos where A, 106, and 
230 of the group insert «ai after the participle, the Arabic liter- 
ally follows its original, yee In 104, he 
is so faithful to his manuscript that in Téypis ‘Eddéced he trans- 
lates the former and transliterates the latter, AS13051 edt. 
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Apparently he did not recognize in this doublet the gloss which 
had crept into his text; Tiypis undoubtedly was originally a 
scholium on ‘Eddéxed, 

In the case of official terms, a compound word may be trans- 
lated literally. Thus torapya: 3 2—3 is rendered exactly by 
in the same passages is translated 
by dudt, just as we may refer to the army, not as a body of men, 
but as a department. We meet catpaa: ’satraps‘ in 2 48; 
3 94; and 61. Now this is an Old Persian word, x3a0ra-pavan, 
‘the lord or protector of a region, kingdom, or imperium’. In 
finding an equivalent for this word, the translator made a com- 
bination that emphasizes only one of the functions of a satrap, 


the commander-in-chief of the army in his 
own district or satrapy. 

In the case of the words ‘kings’ and ‘kingdom’, the trans- 
lation of cai év Tov éxeivwv (2 44) by os 


ell and tpeis (11 2) by wl ye 


does not imply that the translator had before him a different 
text. In his renderings he frequently displays some originality 
and by using the word for ‘kingdom’, he did not materially alter 
the sense. 

Semitisms in the Greek have been correctly understood. Thus 
in 3 36, the reading of the group ols é\aAyoas wpos avrous, is 


turned literally into Of course the trans- 
lator could not have done otherwise with this passage. In 1018, 
we have another and more difficult Semitism; cat rpooéOero xat 
jwov which is aptly represented by olsy. This 
does not imply that the translator had at his elbow the Hebrew 
or the Syriac versions and solved un-Greek idioms by referring 
to the readings in either of these languages. We may rather 
assume that the expression seemed so natural to him that he 
found no difficulty in accurately rendering it into Arabic. In 
213, we apparently have another Semitism: xai To déyua 
kat of codoi arexréwovro, This the translator very neatly ren- 
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Among Semitisms we may also classify wavva, 2 46, which re- 
presents Aramaic i139; this is rendered by Ljds, a plural. 
It appears, accordingly, that wavva was understood as a plural 
noun. Now it is possible that the translator recognized this 


word as Semitic, and by comparing it with derived the correct 
meaning. On the other hand, he may have had a gloss in his 
manuscript; 36 has d@poy in the margin in another hand, 
Similarly, a Semitism is discernible in’ Epadave, 11 45, which 
in A and 106 appears as év @aduvs. To one knowing Arabic, 


this suggested lds, and accordingly our translator rendered 

it by a synonym jew 
When we come to the three Aramaic words, Mam}, Oexéd, 
Papés, in 5 25, we notice that they are not transliterated, but 
rendered into Arabic by passive participles, ws ysnaiic 
go. Now it is quite probable that our translator arrived 


at this interpretation from the explanation of these words in 
verses 26, 27, and 28. We may wonder whether he knew Aramaic 
or Syriac and recognized in Mam} the Qal passive participle of 
7130; then by analogy he may have translated the other two 
by the passive. On the other hand it is just as likely that be- 
cause the second and third are defined in Greek by the passive, 
the first by analogy was also rendered into the same voice. We 
hardly have a right to expect our translator to recognize the 
double entente that is latent in these three Aramaic words. 
What he has given us is a fluent and approximately correct 
translation of the passage. 

It seems, indeed, rather conclusive that the translator had 
no Hebrew or Syriac manuscript by means of which he could 
discover the original meaning of a passage which is ambiguous 
in Greek. In 1119, cat kai Kal ovy 
there is a difficulty, since the Greek verb has no gender. The 
translator here probably took 7 irxvs to be the subject, as the 
form of the verb indicates: If he 
had consulted either the Hebrew or the Syriac, he would not 
have fallen into this error. 

Personal names are not simply transliterated but turned 
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into the native idiom; e. g. NaBovxodovocdp, pase; Movojs, 
TaSpunr, The only name that requires explan- 
ation is the rendering of ‘AueAoad 111, Professor Montgomery 
appears to have solved this name; 390 is for original $30, 
probably Pael ppl.; it is not a name but an official title. The — 
reading of the Syriac according to the Urmia and Ceriani editions, 
3 ato and the Arabic Wolic, agree in having the correct tradi- 
tion of the root $3." The word, therefore, means ‘protector, 
keeper’. This is due rather to a tradition than to Syriac influence. 

In the case of geographical names we find that they are 
not slavishly transliterated, but rendered accurately into their 
Arabic equivalents. Thus 12, Zewadp is , slyaJ{ (Irak); 3 97, 


TH x@pa BaBudr@vos is Joly & 8 2, xopa 
is (Ahwaz). Another instance that our author of 
“a Arabic version knew his geography is found in 9 43; here 


xat cai is represented by ums, Natur- 
ally he experienced no difficulty in 11 41: "Edu cat MwaB cai 


apxn viov’ wee yey But note that 
he correctly writes the in "Aumov 

Once, however, we note an error in his interpretation of a 
geographical name. In 11 16, for év Ty yy Tov caBeip, where 
A and 106 have caSBeip, it seems that his manuscript read 
caBaeiv, caBaei, or caBeiv, as in 11 41. At any rate the Arabic 


translation is ue) ‘in the land of the Sabaeans.’ 
In 1141, for caBaew, i margin of 36 has ZaBaei and V, 


caBelv. In this verse he likewise translates, 


Apparently the strange word offered him no serious difficulty, 
since his rendering, ‘Sabaeans’, takes advantage of a name 
which sounded approximately like caSaeiv.° The Sabaeans, of 
course, were a well-known people, and so he naturally lighted 
upon this interpretation. Now it is possible that in 11 16 his 
text read caBeip; in that case he came to his rendering by a 
comparison with verse 41. 


9 Cf, also 1145, els Spos caBaely oyov. 
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On the whole the Arabic version is a faithful and accurate 
translation. Still we come across passages where the rendition 
is influenced by the translator’s individual interpretation. In 


8 25, ai 6 Cuyos Tob KaTevOurei, yes: 


it appears that he explained the verse by a reminiscence of 
Isaiah 9 (4) 3, adypyra 6 Cuyos 6 éx’ Keiuevos for 
which the Hebrew has 1930 by. 

In 11 24, we have another instance where the translator’s 
interpretation shows that his work was based only upon the 
Greek and that he did not refer to the Hebrew or the Syriac; 
Kat roujoe & of Kal of TaTépes THY 


Who wg) syA2y: According to this reading we see that the trans- 


lator understood as in apposition with the 
preceding, i. e. d ovx ézoinoav. If he had known Hebrew or 
Syriac, he would have construed the. three nouns as the direct 


objects of aye: The syntax of the Greek, however, allowed 


him to solve the apparent difficulty in this manner. 

It appears that in 6 (18) 17, Saws uy rpayua ev TH 
AavmA, the meaning was not clear to the translator, or the 
literal significance of aAXow67 made nonsense to him. So he 
evades the difficulty and does not commit himself to a definite 
meaning: yl was Wes. 

There are, however, instances which are not merely coloured 
by individual interpretation, but errors due either to misreading 
the text or to actual mistakes in the Greek original. We cannot, 
of course, in every case determine who made the error, the 
scribe of the Greek manuscript or the translator. In 2 47, occurs 
a mistake in the Arabic of the third person for the second; 


pel das} 253. Probably we can exonerate 
our translator from the error, since manuscript 130 also has 
the third person, For é&jp6n, 74, we have 
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Evidently this interpretation is based on taking fA Oev for e&npOn, 
a reading also found in manuscripts 148 and 232. Another 


misreading is found in 7 25, where dud, represents 7Aavjoe, a 
reading occurring also in 33, 36, 89, 90, 91, and 238. This is 
an error for taXawoe, An error not found in any manuscript 
according to Holmes-Parsons is met in 9 23, where for ev T@ 
Piwart the Arabic has Js 5%»; evidently this is founded on mis- 
reading pwuarte for pjuatt. 

It is rather noteworthy how many of these errors <a 
in Chapter 11. In 1114 for érap@joovra we find .., 
which represents Was it on 
part of the translator or an error in his manuscript? In 11 15 
the meaning has been lost by wrongly dividing tpécyxwua into 
mpos X@ua; Kai éxxeci is rendered by git yes 
wI,u!. Holmes-Parsons notes that the same mistake is found 
in the Aldine edition. This, however, does not imply that this 
reading was represented in any manuscript; our translator may 
have made a similar wrong division independently. For the 
error in 11 18, we cannot hold our translator responsible; 
katamavce is rendered in the Arabic by 5y=a° This goes back 
to kaTaxavoe, a reading found in A, Q, and 35 as well as Y. 
Furthermore in 11 23, avaPijoera is interpreted by a plural verb, 
«yg This may be due either to misreading avaPjoorvra 
or to having a manuscript with this reading. The addition by 
Q in 1139 of ods ay is turned into which 
implies that os was taken for dws or ws. Of course we cannot 
determine who is responsible for the error. 

In 1120, we have a passage which savours of an individual 
interpretation or we may have a text which is not represented 
in our present Greek manuscripts; kat ex THs pins 


BaQwv mparow Baoiretas; XX ahel 


the translator have a different text with cal mapaBiBaCwv Tov 
mpaccovra, or in trying to make sense out of the passage, did 
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he arbitrarily make a change? In view of his faithfulness and 
honesty in other instances, we shall not lay this solecism to his 
account. 

Although the Arabic frequently corrects A, it does not always 
do so. In 811, A rightly reads érapay@y instead of épaxOy. 
In this instance the Arabic has nad which represents a false 
reading érayx6y that is actually found in manuscripts 22 and 231. 
Likewise in 1114, A correctly has Aomov instead of Aorrav; 
here the Arabic reads lay. This was hardly the fault of our 
translator, since one manuscript of the group, 230, is represented 
by Aorey, an ancient error also found in B. 

An error may creep into the text through the influence of 
an adjacent passage or one still freshly in the mind of the trans- 


lator. In 234, we have an increment in lsu. The name 
of this metal probably found its way into this verse through the 
proximity of verses 32 and 35, where it occurs. In 33 we have 
another instance of the influence of one verse upon another. 
Verse 2 has tupavvous cat Tous én’ while 3 reads 
TUpawot peyado of The Arabic in 3 has a solecism 
which is probably due to the influence of verse 2: patel, 
-Uball,. Likewise in 322, érrawAacios 
ex mepiscov was added from the nineteenth verse; accordingly 
the Arabic has, Lilet pes Similarly 7H yn 
of 4 (23) 20, is somehow carried into verse (26) 23, and the Arabic 
adds (6,91 

In 5 11, there is no Arabic equivalent for parywv; perhaps this 
is not an inexplicable omission, since in a series of four nouns 
which are practically synonyms, it was easy for one to fall out 
either in the Greek original or in the translation. On the other 
hand verse 15, which has only three nouns, may have aided in 
reducing the four of verse11 to the same number. In this connexion 
we may note that while in 5 15, Q adds xaAdaiou, the Arabic does 
not in this instance follow Q, which here departs from the group. 

At this point we may turn to 9 15, juapTouer, jvouroaper; 
in verse 5 occur juapTouer, jvoujoauev. None of 
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our group has the three verbs, but it occurs in a number of 
manuscripts, among which are 130 and one of the Lucianic 


group, 48. In both verses the Arabic goes, 
It is easier to suppose an influence from verse 5 than depend- 
ence on a manuscript outside our group. 

Another difficulty may be solved by supposing the influence 
of an adjacent passage. In 9 26, cat wera Tas éBdouadas Tas 
é€jxovra dvo, it appears that the translator had the Greek of 
the previous verse in mind: éBdopuades éxra EBdouades 


xovra dvo. This probably explains the Arabic: 


The use of glosses in the task of translating into Arabic is 
also significant. One scholium ran an interesting course; 4 (13) 10, 
év Tis vuKTos THs KOiTNS mou, Kat 
kat dyos. In the margin of 36 ep is defined by éypiryopos. 
This annotation eventually found its way into the text, and in 
A, 106, and 35 is inserted after uov. The Arabic, however, 
represents a better text and translates dyos by 


10 
In 8 13, it appears that a marginal note or a variant reading 


came to be incorporated into the text: jjxovea évds ayiov 
Nadovvros. Manuscript 103 has ayyéAou for ayiov. The Arabic 


Evidently the source of our version had both ayyéAou and ayiov. 

In 10 9, juny xatavevuypevos, the Arabic has an easy render- 
ing Ladicive yo: One may wonder whether this is a direct 
translation of xatavevvyyévos or whether it was influenced or 
aided by a gloss, xatagepouevos, as is found in the margin of 36. 

In 11 38, we meet what, at first thought, may appear to be 
influence from the Peshitta: cat Oedv (A, 
lias. It is just as reasonable, however, to believe that Arabic 
ye is derived from a gloss based on fj ONYO. It is interesting 


10 Cf. 4 (23) 20, where we have the accusative of the same words. 
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to note in this connexion that the Arabic employs the same root 
as the Hebrew. 


In 1 3, we have avo trav popOoupetv (A, where 
the Septuagint fitly interprets the Hebrew DY by tev 
emaextwv. Theodotion’s transliteration of this word, however, 
utterly disguised its meaning, and if our translator had no gloss 
in his manuscript on this word, we need not be surprised that 
he missed the point. Again it is evident that he did not have re- 
course either to the Hebrew or to the Syriac. If the latter, he might 
have translated it ‘Parthians’. Is it going too far afield to sup- 
pose that our translator made out of it or tried to read into 


it At any rate, he rendered it 
‘diggers’, ‘farmers.’ 

As stated before, the Polyglot “Arabic” text belongs to the 
Or group; the evidence is so consistent and conclusive that it 
is not necessary to publish all the points of agreement between 
our text and the group. It is more important to note the excep- 
tions and the solecisms which have no counterpart in the original. 
T have also deemed it advisable to note certain apparent excep- 
tions which in themselves do not necessarily imply that they go 
back to a different text or were represented in any manuscript. 
In a subsequent list of these words and pronominal suffixes, 
we shall observe that they are due to the translator’s ability to 
make a smooth and fluent rendering. It is not probable that 
the author of the Arabic version had before him a number of 
manuscripts with various readings representing different groups. 
Nor do I believe that he selected what in his mind was the 
more likely reading from several manuscripts and thereby left 
us a conflate text. I should rather think that he had one manu- 
script and that on the whole it was a good one; on this he 
exerted himself to his utmost ability to produce an accurate 
and fluent rendering. In this he has succeeded admirably. 


As has been observed before in this essay, we do not have a 
literalistic version. Consequently we may allow our translator 
freedom of various kinds in minor details. We are not justified 
in expecting that every Arabic word should have its exact 
counterpart in the Greek. We find, accordingly, a number of 
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expressions which cannot be used as representing a definite 
reading in the Greek original. Thus in 2 11, ot so ACs res for 


ueTa Taons capkes hardly has any textual value, Nor does the 
demonstrative for the definite article mean anything; e. g., 244, 


aus ev Tais pas ; 12 9, wh Jud ot Aoyor. 
The use of the conjunction ‘and’ proves nothing; the translator 
may insert it occasionally for a smoother reading; e. g., 3 1, 


ye for €rous ‘In 3 4, in- 
stead of the asyndeton Néyerar 2m, Navi, dural, yoooa, 
the Arabic uses the conjunction, 
* eI, Examples of the addition or insertion of ‘and’ could 
be multiplied, but there is no profit in quoting more specimens. 
In 11 29, where A and and 106 read kat ovk éorat ws 
Kat ws 4 éoxaTn, the Arabic has, chic 
II die Y,. When the translator adds 'Y, he introduces 
no new idea; no doubt he made this addition independently for 
the sake of clearness. 

In 9 3, Tov Oeov is rendered by st} {; in 9 4, Tov Oedv mov is 


likewise translated by se}. This hardly means that the writer 


of the Arabic had a text in which both verses contained Tov 
@edv ov; he may have been influenced by verse 4, or he may 
have added the pronoun because to him it made a smoother © 
reading. In fact the presence of a pronominal suffix does not 
per se connect a passage with a certain group of manuscripts 
nor justify us in assuming a colouring from an extraneous group. 
When 3 41, ai vov év xapdia is represented 


by Ud Ate Keats Il, we have a reading found in 51 and 
231, but this does not Y siemaaily imply a Lucianic connexion 
or influence. In the same verse poSodueBa takes as a direct 
object oe; the Arabic has the same pronoun as the object of 
the first verb é£axoAovOotuey as well; a faithful translator may 


make this slight addition, even — the original does not 
have it. 
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A preposition with a pronominal suffix as «J with Jls in 
4 (19) 16 where the Greek simply has efev, has no textual signi- 
ficance; it may have been added to make a more polished 
reading. 

In 11 26, duvayers is modified by avrod in 22, 36, 48, 51, 231 
of the Lucianic group and by 34 and c; here the Arabic has 
&xéus. Again, I believe that this does not prove any Lucianic 
influence, but that our interpreter was a man of good judgment 
and with the addition of the possessive improved his style. For 
some other cases of the addition of pronominal suffixes which 
cannot be regarded as solecisms, we may note the following 
examples: 2 13, TO déyua, ; 2 38, Edwxev Lgaso; 520, Tym), 
5 23, both rovs Oeovs Gigs}, and Tov Gedy, 78, 
oTOMA, X43; 11 35, Kal TOU Lists. In all these 
cases we are probably dealing, not with different readings in 
the Greek, but rather with idiomatic renderings. It is evident 


that our interpreter, while faithful in his work, could add little 
touches and thereby embellish his product. 


Now in 312, we find for ém Ta &pya; this 


certainly is not a literal no ly At first I took it as in- 
dicating a different text, but probably the word Chee should 


not be taken too seriously. Perhaps the translator only gave 
an emphatic touch to his rendering. Conversely in 6 (4) 3, 


dAns tis BaciAelas avrod is turned into xxKlye As we 


noticed before, our translator is not bound by stereotyped forms 
in reproducing the thought in Arabic. Did he allow himself a 
slight liberty? It is possible that he did, since the general sense 
has not been altered. 

In the aiveois, we note the following pecu- 
liarities of the arrangement of the verses. In the Arabic, 3 64 
is left out by parablepsy. Who is responsible, the Greek scribe 
or the author of the Arabic version? 3 69 = Arabic 71; 3 70 = 
Arabic 72; 371 = Arabic 69; 3 72— Arabic 70. A transposes 
verses 73 and 74, but the Arabic does not. 

Among the solecisms, there is one case of the transposition 
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of a word; 11 mépas, Ort eis Karpov * Jf 
We hate simplification in 39; A, cat troNaBovres die N. 
t@ Bao.; Q, 130, Bac. N. Here the Arabic reads 
SIM In omitting NaBovxodovocdp it has a simplified 
reading which is also found in 33 and 149. 
In 6 (22) 21, Bacirei by haplo- 


graphy the Arabic omits the dative; JUsto 

There are also a few additions which are unique to the 
_ Arabic text and which deserve our consideration: 11 20 has 
been considered above; 12 8, los. 

There is also a list of omissions which are unique to the 
Arabic text: 

112, cat 

211, Bapus 

3 64, omission of the whole verse by parablepsy; 

5 11; uarywv has been treated above; 

7 27, Kat UraxovcovTat 

11 35, Kat aro 

12 4, cat oppayicov BiBXiov. 

Although the Arabic recension is a good representative of 
the Or© text, there are some readings that must be explained 
from another source. For 313, xat #x@noav Tob 
Baciréws, the Lucianic group as represented by 22, 36, 48, 51, 
and 231 reads: ai of dvdpes éxeivor 7xOnoav. On the other hand, 
the Or group as is indicated by 23, 62, and 147 reads: xat of 
avOpwrot 7xOnoav. The following is the Arabic rendering: 


ell I cannot stress the demon- 


strative in the Arabic, as we have previously noted, but here 
we have either an OrP reading or Lucianic influence. 

In two cases we meet distinct traces of the OrP group. Thus 
in 8 5, the addition is represented by Zoveors, 


an ancient dittograph for the following cvviwy, in 62 and 147; 
also in 130 with which A frequently agrees. In 10 4, there is 
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a plus pee Ruel Kind ws? Which is also found in 62 and 
147, év T@ Kal dexat this probably came in from 31, 
“Erous In this connexion compare the Vetus 
Latina," in XVI anno, which doubtless is a corruption of the 
above. 

In 4 (9) 6, we have a Lucianic addition: cat tay ciyKpiow 
avrob wot + Kal ai spaces Tis woo: alygls di, 
This plus is found Q! (subi. lineas) and the follow- 
ing members of the Lucianic group: 22, 36, 48, and 231, 
Holmes-Parsons cites no other manuscripts as having this 
reading. 

The Septuagint, as we should expect, has not been without 
its influences on our text. Let us note the following instances : 
82, O, éxt Tot OvBar; 6 pos Th 
Aidap; 83, 9, ™po TOU 6,4 Ths TANS; 
8, 8 16, 8 ava pécov roo OvUBar. We need 
not assume in these passages any influence of S$; © translates 
Sox by wvAy which is similar in meaning to Léa. From 
this rendering of the Septuagint, which probably appeared as 
a gloss in our translator’s manuscript, we have in the three 


Verses, ya oJ {, ‘a hall, passage, antechamber.’ 

Next in order comes 10 21, ©, kat ov« orw eis avrexduevos 
met euov; G, Kal ovOeis jv 6 BonOav per euod; A dal 
det Now while Theodotion’s avr- 
exéuevos is a translation of § ‘OY pITinh, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the author of A could have made such a lucid render- 
ing without 6 BonOer of the Septuagint which, if not in the text 
of the translator’s manuscript, existed at least in a marginal 
note. 

Let us now consider 11 4, © Kai ovk eis Ta & éoxara avrou; 
G, ov xara No doubt in turning eis into Arabic 
ls, the translator was influenced by 6, xara. 

There may also be some © influence which is represented 
in Q. No doubt it had found its way into the group and so has 


tt Ranke, Par Palimpsestorum Wirceburgensium, Vienna, 1871. 
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left its traces in A. In this category, let us turn to 5 14, Ore 
mvebua év cot. Q and the Lucianic manuscripts, 22, 36, 
48, 51, 231 insert Gyiov after Oeov. No new idea, in fact, is 
added here; the meaning of necessarily implies 
dyov as a matter of course. The supplementary word may have 
found its way into the text from a gloss which was a self-evident 
definition or possibly a reminiscence of ©, 5 12, xai rvevua dyov 
avr@ At any rate Arabic renders it as follows: rap) wy! 


In 1010, A and Q* read ta yovara mov Kai 
xetpov wou. Instead of xepev nou, the margin of Q has rodav 
which no doubt is derived from 6, Ta xem TOV 


sou. This is represented in the Arabic, 


Three passages, however, cannot be satisfactorily explained 
without Peshitta influence; 10 5, O, évdedumevos Baddet; G, evde- 
126, O, evdeduuerp Ta Baddetv; G, TH Ta 
also 127. There is no doubt that we are confronted by a literal 
translation from the Peshitta. Svoowa of the Septuagint in it- 
self alone could hardly be the basis of the Arabic rendering. 

In this case I believe that the translator did not refer to the 
Peshitta. Several observations previously stated in this essay 
have confirmed me in this opinion. We may wonder whether 
the Syrian Arabic recension to which reference has been made 
in this article, existed before this time and whether he was ac- 
quainted with that version. Doubtless he had access to an 
Arabic edition which originated in Syria. The Arabic trans- 
lations of the Scriptures certainly did not have only a local in- 
fluence. For example, the translation of the Gospels by Isaak 
Velasquez of Cordoba had found its way to the East.” The 
literary intercourse between the various portions of the Arabic- 
speaking world is remarkable. 

While A is a member of the Or© group, it is far from being 


12 Graf, op. cit., 28-80 
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its best representative; 106 usually agrees with A. This study 
has conclusively revealed the fact that A has fewer errors than 
A and is a better representative of the group. In many instances 
A corrects serious errors in A. In two instances, however, 8 11, 
and 11 14, as we have seen above, where A is correct, the Arabic 
errs in departing from it. A list of the cases where A does not 
agree with A will be given below; in all these examples A 
follows the group. This enumeration of important readings 
where A and the group coincide, but differ from A, shows at a 
glance the unique importance of A in making any textual study 
_ of Or©: 1 10; 2 34, 35; 3 1, 9, 15, 17, 28; 4 (9) 6, (14) i1, (33) 30, (34) 
31; 5 3, 8, 9, 16, 21, 23; 7 4, 7, 10,13, 17; 8 10, 20; 9 3, 12, 21; 10 12, 
16, 19, 86, 37, 40, 45; 12 4; 12 10, omission of éxAevxavOacw by A. 

The position of Q in the Or© group has also been reenforced 
by this study of the Arabic version. Although Q shows some 
independence of readings, it is a member of the Or© group. 
In 25, its addition of arayyeiAnré wot is not represented in A; 
in 5 15, its insertion of XaAdaio: is not translated in A; in 5 3, 
Q™é agrees with A in omitting rod Oeod, which A translates. 
These, however, are only a few instances in comparison with 
the overwhelming number of agreements between A and Q. 
Thus, for example, in 3 9, and 4 (9) 6, A agrees with Q 1 (subt. lineas); 
Q™g, 12 10, adds éxAevxavOdow, which A omits, but A translates. 
In 89, the change of dvvayuv to ddow was easy enough on ac- 
count of the other two directions, véros and avatoXy, found in 
this verse according to the reading of the group. Here Q and 
230 both have xpos tiv déow, which is also found in A. Jf 


yt. In 8 10, Q, 42, and 230 correctly have «ai ouveratnoev 


avra, which A renders by Cf. £ conculcavit.* Thus 
the correct reading has been perpetuated in a few widely 
separated texts. In 95, the word order of Q agrees with OrF in 
23, 62, and 147 and with the Lucianic group in 22, 36, 48, and 
231. In this case, however, A and Q also agree. The figures 
before the verbs show how literal the Arabic is, even in the 
word order: Q, (1) juaprouey, (2) qvoujoauer, (3) 


13 Ranke, op. cit. 
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(4) (5) cai (6) (1) 
Lads, (6) Lodels, (5) Litsls (4) (3) (2). 

This study of the “Polyglot” Arabic text of Daniel proves 
that the Arabic recension is a member of the Or© group. It 
is vastly superior to A and beyond a doubt is the best represent- 
ative of the group that we now possess. In the past the value 
of the Arabic Bible was not appreciated because it is a version 
of a version. It is evident, however, that such a prejudice has 
no foundation and that not much has been lost in this trans- 
lation. The Arabic language is in its spirit so well adapted for 
making an exact rendering of the Greek that we have in this 
book a faithful model of the Or© group. It is an excellent 
translation, and while it is literal, it is not literalistic. For this 
reason the text of the Melchite Church has a unique value in 
Old Testament textual criticism. 
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ON THE NAME YAHWEH 


F. C. BURKITT 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


. Albright’s two interesting and learned papers on the 

Tetragrammaton* have shown me that the views of Prof. 
A. van Hoonacker, of Louvain, on this subject are not as 
widely known as I venture to think they deserve to be. They 
are to be found in his Schweich Lectures (Une Communauté 
Judéo-Araméenne &@ Eléphantine, London, 1915, pp. 67 —73), 
but I shall attempt to describe the theory in my own words. 

The essential point of van Hoonacker’s theory is a frank 
recognition that to derive 1" from 1, or from 1, is contrary 
to the regular phonetic laws of Hebrew. But the God of 
Israel is a very peculiar Deity and the origin of His Name 
may have been correspondingly peculiar. 

Let us begin by recapitulating a few very familiar facts, in 
order to formulate the problem. (1) The name of the God of 
Israel really was i in pre-exilic times, This is proved by 
the occurrence of the name on the Mouabite Stone, though it 
should be remembered that A. E. Cowley has proposed an 
ingenious reading of the passage according to which the letters 
are only a form of the substantive verb. But be that as it 
may, it is surely difficult to suppose that all the instances of 
the name #711" in the older literature are the result of textual 
revision: if the Tetragrammaton were invented for the first 
time in the days of Josiah or Zedekiah or Zerubbabel, would 
not the fact of the invention have left some trace on surviving 
literature? David, then, and Deborah, as well as Jeremiah 


1 JBL, XLII, pp. 370 ff.; XLIV, pp. 158 ff. i 
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and Ezekiel, really did call their God M7‘, however they may 
have pronounced it. 

But (2) there are difficulties. No proper name is found 
except with the shorter forms 7 and 1°. The Israelite com- 
munity of Elephantine write (once 1), never MIT. At 
a later period, when the actual naming of Divine names was 
avoided by the Jews, the true pronunciation was actually for- 
gotten. There must be something non-natural, artificial, in 
the Name, so Dr. van Hoonacker holds, for this to have come 
about. 

(3) The name as it stands does not satisfy the discovered 
rules of philology. It is too archaic. “If we regard Yahwéh 
as an imperfect verb, it is most naturally to be derived from 
hwy (as still in Aramaic), later hayah, ‘to be.’ The preservation 
of an archaic form with waw in proper names is illustrated 
also by Hawwah, ‘Eve’” (Albright, p. 374). Certainly the 
writer of Genesis thought that Hawwah was connected with 
the verb ‘to live,’ but it is not quite certain that he is histori- 
cally right, and one great Semitic scholar has connected ‘Eve’ 
with hewya, ‘serpent.’ But at least it is true that I and 
‘to be’ look as if they might have something to do with one 
another, and #77" is still more like some form of ‘to be.’ 

(4) On the assumption that “that is not first which is 
spiritual but that which is natural, and afterwards that which 
is spiritual,” what were the original characteristics of M1, 
from which the name was derived? As we all know, the 
answer is not easy. ‘Yahweh’ is associated with the thunder- 
storm, with a bull, with war, but not in such a way that we 
feel that any of these things is the essential, the natural object 
or idea which was deified. ‘Yahweh’ remains obstinately 
political, nationalistic, Israelite. 

With these considerations in our mind let us turn back to 
the tradition, to Exodus 3. Here we find what is really a very 
surprising story. Moses meets in the desert the God of his 
ancestors, who promises to deliver Israel from Pharaoh; but 
Moses does not know His name, the name of his ancestors’ 
God! Nor do the Israelites in Egypt know His name (v. 13). 
God answers Moses by an enigmatic saying that (as the story 
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stands) does have something to do with the verb ‘to be,’ and 
goes on to speak of Himself as M1". 

This is the old familiar tale; what does it mean? Neither 
I nor Dr. van Hoonacker are concerned to ‘rationalize’ an 
old national saga after the manner of the 18th century and 
say that Moses ‘invented’ the Tetragrammaton, but I do think 
that as a matter of actual fact Moses was the first to use it. 
I think it very likely that the real, historical Moses spent some 
time in exile in the Desert, that he came back with new ideas, 
and I think they took this form:— all the tribes of the Israelites 
one nation, and this new unity symbolized and embodied in a 
new Name for a God who shall be the God of them all, 
without distinction of tribes or families. No doubt he, Moses, 
felt himself inspired: the New Name had been revealed to him. 
It was something like that of the old God Yaho (or Yeho), 
but not quite the same—and by its very form it meant that 
certainly this God would be with Moses and with Israel 
(Exod. 3 12), 

It seems to me that this view resolves all the difficulties. 
It assumes indeed the historicity of Moses, and that under his 
leadership the Israelite tribes, or a majority of them, did leave 
the borders of Egypt in search of a new home, but it leaves 
other details of the Exodus undetermined. So much would, I 
imagine, be conceded by most modern historians as possible. 
What is to me the most attractive part of the theory is that 
it explains the essentially political, social, characteristics of 
Yahweh-worship. All through the pre-exilic period the struggle 
is between national religion and nature-religion, Yahweh on 
the one hand and the Baalim om the other. Yahweh stands 
for patriotism, for social justice, the Baalim for good harvests 
and the immemorial agricultural festivals. On this theory the 
opposition is no accident, for from the very beginning of the 
time when men “called upon the Name of Yahweh” (as distinct 
from Yaho) that worship had meant political loyalty, not nature- 
magic. 

Further, a new-formed name like Yahweh, brought into use 
by a great and thoughtful leader, might very well have had 
from the first a somewhat philosophical and noble significance. 

23* 
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“He who makes to be” may have been what Moses considered 
the full Name to mean: he may have regarded ‘Yaho’ (or 
however it was pronounced) as a degraded corruption of the 
true syllables. Once we regard the Tetragrammaton as artificial, 
as a new coinage brought in by a single leader, the rules of 
philology do not rigorously apply. “C’est par une modification, 
une adaptation du nom Jahou préexistent, qu’une forme nou- 
velle fut forgée en vue de faire exprimer au nom divin Vidée 
Wétre. La forme Jahvéh n’est pas le résultat d’une conjugaison 
réguliére ou naturelle du verbe 1%, elle est le résultat d’une 
transformation de Jahow sur le modéle de Jihjeh; ainsi 
s’explique-t-on la présence de la voyelle a dans la préformante 
et du v (w) & la place du j radical” (Hoonacker, p. 71). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
A Philological Note On Mark 16 8 


7. conclusion of Mark continues to interest students of 
the Synoptic Gospels. While the matter certainly admits of 
argument and speculation, undue emphasis is still placed on the 
formal insufficiency of the termination époS8otvro yap found in &, 
B, k, syr. i, arm. 604d, eth, codd (Go Westcott-Hort, The New 
Testament [1882], appendix p. 47 “... such a final clause as v. 8. 
craves and craves in vain”; cf. also Swete, The Gospel acc. to 
St. Mark [1908], ad loc.). Streeter, following the established 
precedent, suggests that the last words of Mc. 16 8 lead us to 
expect a clause beginning with yw, e. g., “They were afraid— 
lest they should be thought mad”, or something to that effect 
(The Four Gospels [1925], p. 337). 

A direct parallel to the mooted expression, taken at random 
from the papyri, should at least establish the literary and philolog- 
ical self-sufficiency of époBowvro yap. Pap. Oxy. no. 1223 
(4c. A.D.), a business document containing an order for certain 
goods, and incidentally quoting the current rate of exchange, 
reads in part as follows: 

“,..Send and tell your people to hand over to me the 
remainder of the wine and one and a half units of the 
general account. 6 ddoKdrTwos viv pr(pradwv) BK éorw. 
KaréBn yap. Do not neglect to send the boat or the 
sailor to-day. Fare-well”. 

The reference to the rate of exchange is parenthetical. Karé8y 
yap terminates this element of the thought-structure. ‘The 
final yap is by no means remarkable. Dr. Montgomery has 
kindly called my attention to the fact that it occurs also in the 
Peshitta, of course as txg_, for instance in John 13 13: cht 

also Acts 16 37. 
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Formally then époBoivro yap is not objectionable. The 
question concerning the conclusion of Mark must therefore be 
stated differently, to wit, could the first Gospel have concluded 
with the story of the empty tomb, the tale which comes to a 
close with époBoivro yap. Certainly there is room for inquiry 
at this point. The answer will depend upon the interpreter’s 
conception of the growth of the Easter tradition and the position 
of Mark and the tale of the empty tomb within the development 
of that tradition. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


Philadelphia Cart H. 


The Reverend Professor John Skinner, D D. 


In place of the article they had expected to publish, the 
Editors present to our members this communication, dated shortly 
before his lamented death, from our esteemed Honorary Member, 
the Reverend Professor John Skinner, D. D. 


Dear Dr Dahl, Cambridge, 15 February, 1925 

I am ashamed of having left your letter of Dec. 9th so long 
unanswered. When it came I was fairly free from engagements, 
and although I had nothing on hand to offer, and could not 
have promised you an article for your next number, I was con- 
sidering the matter, and thought of proposing to write something 
on Sellin’s theory of Moses as the Servant of the Lord. Just 
then, however, a demand came from the publishers for a revised 
edition of my commentary on Genesis; and I have been working 
at that ever since. I am bound to give all my time to this, as _ 
I’cannot work very hard now, and with me the night is coming 
when no man can work, If I should survive—vwell, I shall re- 
member your request and if possible comply with it. 

With kindest regards, I am 

yours very sincerely 

Joun SKINNER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Origin and Evolution of Religion. By Albert Churchward. New 
York: Dutton, 1924. Pp. XV + 422. § 15. 

Kritische Untersuchungen zu den Biichern Samuelis (Forschungen 
zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 16. Heft). 
By H. Tiktin. Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1922. Pp. 71. 

Hundert deutsche Fliegerbilder aus Palistina. By G. Dalman. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1925. Pp. 158. M. 20.—, geb. M. 25.—. 

A novel, ingenious and, withal, extremely effective method of 
representing the geography and topography of Palestine. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 29, 30, 1924 


HE sixtieth meeting of the Society of Biblical ‘Literature 

and Exegesis was held at the University of Chicago, 
December 29 and 30, 1924, in conjunction with the Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research. The first session was called to 
order promptly at 2 p.m. on Monday, December 29, President 
Bowen in the Chair. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary the President 
appointed Prof. T. J. Meek to act as Recording Secretary 
pro tem. 

The address of welcome to the Society was given by 
President F.C. Eiselen of the Chicago Society. 

' The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
Reports of the Corresponding Secretary, of the Recording . 
Secretary, and of the Treasurer were read and ordered to be 
filed. To audit the Treasurer’s books the President appointed 
Professors Price, Berry and Leavitt. Professors J. M. P. Smith, 
Fullerton and Waterman were appointed to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year. 

The Committee on Arrangements through Professors Smith 
and Case made a verbal report. 

The Secretary was instructed to send a letter of thanks to 
the University of Chicago and the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research in appreciation of the. hospitality extended to the 
Society at this meeting. 

A supplementary report of the Committee appointed to 
prepare the list of Biblical Manuscripts in America, prepared 
by the Chairman, Prof. H. P. Smith, was read and ordered 
to be filed. (See above, p. 188.) 
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The Nominating Committee nominated the following officers 
for 1925, who were forthwith elected by the Society: 


Prof. J. A. Bewer President 

Prof. S. J. Case Vice-President 

Prof. H. J. Cadbury Recording Secretary 
Prof. M. I. Hussey Treasurer 

Prof. E. Grant 

Prof. J.A. Montgomery 


Prof. F. C. Porter Associates in Council 
Prof. M. Buttenwieser 


Prof. L. Waterman 
Representative among the Trustees 


Prof. W. J. Moulton { of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research 


Papers were read and discussed as follows: 
By C. R. Bowen: “Why Eschatology?” (Presidential Address). 
By N. Schmidt: “The Numen of Penuel.” 
By W. E. Barton: “The Textual and Historical Criticism of Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address as Illustrating Biblical Study.” 
By W. N. Stearns: “A New Witness to the Didache.”’ 
By B. W. Robinson: “The Popular Quality of the Gospel of John.” 
By L. Waterman: “The Vineyard of Solomon.” 
The Society adjourned at 5.30 p. m. to attend the dinner 
tendered by the University of Chicago. 


Monday Evening, December 29. The second session of the 
Society was held on Monday evening at 8 p. m, with the 
President in the Chair. The following papers were presented: 
By M. I. Hussey: “Report of Field Secretary of American Schools of 

Oriental Research.” 

By O. R. Sellers: “Galilee of the Gentiles.” 
By M. G. Kyle: “The Story of Ancient Sodom in the Light of Modern 

Science” (Illustrated). 

By J. A. Maynard: “Recent Light on the Origin of the Alphabet” 

(Illustrated). 

By C. W. Votaw: “The Locations of Jesus’ Ministry.” 
By D. D. Luckenbill: “The Name of Esarhaddon among the Stars” 

(Illustrated). 


Tuesday Morning, December 30. The Society convened for 
its third session Tuesday, December 30, at 9 a. m. Report 
was made of the proceedings of the Council. Their report 
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was accepted and the persons named by them were elected 
to membership in the Society. At their suggestion it was 
voted that the rule governing the payment of dues be emended 
to read: “Members two years in arrears in the payment of 
dues will be dropped from membership in the Society.” It 
was voted that the Society hold its next annual meeting on 
the Tuesday and Wednesday following Christmas at some 
place in the East, to be decided later by the newly elected 
Council. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had examined 
the books of the Treasurer and found them correct. They 
recommended that the account of the Society be transferred 
from Meadville, Pa., to the Hadley Falls Trust Company, and 
the recommendation was adopted. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

By J. M. P. Smith: “The Difficulties of a Translator.” 
By J. V. Madison: “New Testament Translations into English since 

Tyndale.” 


By E. J. Goodspeed: “The Influence of Tyndale upon New Testament 
Translations.” 

By M. Buttenwieser: “The Use of the Perfect in the Psalms.” 

By K. Fullerton: “A Poetical Analysis of Psalm 29.” 

By A. H. Forster: “Sidelights on the Life of an Egyptian Workingman 
in the Days of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

By G. R. Berry: “The Ritual Decalog.” 

By H. R. Willoughby: “The Mysticism of Philo.” 

By D. E. Thomas: “Unity and Progress in the Poem of Job: Some 
Psychological Observations.” 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 30. The last session of the 
Society was held on Tuesday afternoon at 2 o'clock. The 
following papers were read and discussed: 


By T. J. Meek: “Light from the Old Testament on Primitive Religion.” 

By D. A. Leavitt: “Some Aspects of David’s Career.” 

By B. R. Downer: “The Possibility of Referring to an Assyrian Back- 
ground the So-called Cyrus Passages of the Book of Isaiah.” 

By S. J. Case: “Josephus’ Anticipation of a Domitianic Persecution.” 

By I. M. Price: “Swine in Old Testament Taboo.” 

By L. E. Fuller: “The Book of Jubilees: A Priestly Recension of 
Genesis.” 

By G.B. Smith: “What Does Biblical Criticism Contribute to the Modern 
Preacher?” 
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By A. P. Kelso: “The Mysticism of the Prophets.” 
By J. A. Maynard: “Early Judaism and Mazdayasna.” 
By M. Buttenwieser: “njm> ty $92 in 2 Chron. 30 21.” 
By T. J. Meek: “Yahwism in Israel.” 

By W. N. Stearns: “roi zovnpod in Matt. 6 is.” 


The following papers were read by title because of the 
absence of the writers: 


By P. Haupt: “Habbakuk’s Paean After the Battle of Adasa.” 
“ Deutero-Zephaniah. ” 
“ Assyrian, duru, wall, in Isaiah 45 2.” 

By J. A. Kelso: “A Pilgrimage to Petra.” 

By F. P. Ramsay: “The Virgin Birth.” 

By S. Zeitlin: “Origin of the Discrepancy in the Gospels as to the Day 
of Jesus’ Crucifixion.” 

By E. W. Burch: “The Kingdom of Heaven According to the First 
Evangelist.” 

By L. Waterman: “The Origin of Jotham’s Fable.” 

“The Song of the Bow as Literature.” 

By R. P. Dougherty: “Additional Data Concerning the Shirkitu of 
Babylonian Deities.” 

By J.A. Montgomery: “The Prior Hexaplaric Group, ihe 23 
(Venetus)-62-147 in Daniel.” 

By C. D. Benjamin: “Collation of Holmes - Parsons 23 (Venetus) - 62-147 
in Daniel from Photographic Copies.” 

By H. S. Gehman: “The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic Text of Daniel and its 
Affinities.” 

By L. I. Newman: “Biblical Exegesis of Medieval Heretical Sects.” 

By M. Burrows: “The Origin of the Term ‘Gospel’.” 

By G. L. Robinson: “The Messianic Implications in Isaiah 53 12.” 

By W. F. Albright: “Further Observations on the Name Yahweh and 
its Modifications in Proper Names.” 

By P. Haupt: “The First Poem on the Servant of Juvx.” 

By J. A. Kelso: “The Development of the Prophetic Doctrine of 
Sacrifice.” 

By K. Fullerton: “Some Notes on the Text of 2 Kings 18 13—20 21.” 


J. Recording Secretary pro tem. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


During the past year the current volume (XLIII) of the 
Journal appeared. Following recent custom it was published 
in two sections, the first comprising Parts I and II and the 
second Parts III and IV. Speed in publication has been 
considerably facilitated by the efficient cooperation of Professor 
Budde of Marburg in reading second proof. Even so it is 
essential that the Editors receive material as soon as possible 
after our annual meeting if the Journal is to be completed 
during the year. An encouraging increase in the number of 
articles offered by members deserves to be noted. It is to be 
hoped that the number may be still further increased during 
1925, to the end that the Society may be enabled to issue a 
larger and a better Journat. 


Gxrorce Dann, Corresponding Secretary. 
December 29, 1924. 


REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY 


The membership of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis appears at present to number 359, which is an increase 
of 14 over the number reported last year. 

33 new members have joined during the year upon nomination 
and election. 

The death of the following members has been reported: 

Miss Helen Sherbert, joined in 1923, died December 6, 1923. 
Prof. F. O. Norton, joined in 1923, died February 29, 1924. 
Prof. Benzion Halper, joined in 1920, died March 21, 1924. 
Prof. Adelaide I. Locke, joined in 1903, died May 3, 1924. 
Mr. Halsey A. Rine, joined in 1924, died May 23, 1924, 
Prof. Charles C. Stearns, joined in 1921, died May 25, 1924. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Henry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 
December 24, 1924. 
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Jan. 1, Balance from 1923 
June 1, Interest on Savings Acc’t 
Nov. 1, Reprints 
Dec. 1, Interest on Savings Acc’t age 
» Trust Ace’t . 
Dues in 1924 


Disbursements 
Expenses of the Secretary for 1923 
” ” n 
» » Sditors 
» “Treasurer ,, 
” 


B. W. “129 Symposium on 
W. Drugulin for Printing: 

Reprints of vol. XXXIV (1915) 

Printing of vol. XLIIT, 1-2 .. 

Postage of vol. XLIII, 3—4 
Cash on hand Dec. 22: 

Checking Account .... 

Savings Bank 

Trust Account . 


1558.90 
$ 2543.62 


MARY I. HUSSEY, Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, December 30, 1924. 

IRA M. PRICE. 

GEORGE L. BERRY 

DARWIN A. LEAVITT 


Receipts | 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901 and Dec, 28, 1923) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
Tars association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
II 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
m 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 
Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen 
by the Council. 
Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
Vv 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


vil 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 
It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 
It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to ‘prepare a list of such papers, and to place 
it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


Iv 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 

vir 


Each member shall annually pay 2 tax of three dollars. The 
donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required 
of honorary members. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional ckarge 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 
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Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the 
price to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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. THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM AND BAGDAD 


Tae Americas Scuoo. or Reszancy m JenusaLem was 
founded in 1900, and was incorporated as the American Scuoois or 
Ogrewrat Researcn’ under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1921. 
The Society of Biblical Literature, the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American Oriental Society are represented in the Board of — 
Trustees. It is supported by forty-nine American Universities, Colleges ~ 
and Seminaries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to properly 
qualified students excellent opportunities for pursuing such studies as _ 
the following: Biblical and Palestinian Archaeology; the Geography of 
the Land; the History of Israel; Early Church History; Arabic, Hebrew 
and other Semitic Languages; Mohammedanism; Greek and Roman 
Civilization; Civilization under the Arabs and the Turks; the Crusades; 
and the Comparative History of Religions. 

The School in Jerusalem will occupy its new building, the Jane Dows, 
Nies Memorial, in the Summer of 1925, Close relations of cooperation 
have been established with the British School and the French School 
formerly L’Ecole Biblique of the Dominican Convent. There are several 
good libraries in Jerusalem, including that of the School, and there are 
some large collections of manuscripts chiefly Greek and Arabic. The 
School has received a bequest of $ 50,000 from the late Rev. Dr. James 
B. Nuss for the erection of a building on the School’s property outside 
of the Damascus Gate, work upon which is being proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible. 

The Thayer Memorial Fellowship, granted by the Archaeological 
Institute, and worth § 1,000, is awarded annually upon competitive 
examination, about March 1, among candidates from the Contributing 
Institutions, Students from these Institutions are admitted free of tuition 
fee. A list of books recommended to candidates for the fellowship and 
copies of recent examination papers will be sent upon application. 

The School in Bagdad was formally opened by Prof. A. T. Cray in 
November 1923. The present headquarters of the School are in the 
American Consulate, where a nucleus of a library has been established. 

The Director of the School in Jerusalem is W. F. Ausricut, Ph. D. 
The Annual Professor for 1925—26 is Prof. R. P. Dovcazrry, of Goucher 
College; Fellow, 1924—25, Samuet Rosensiatt, of Columbia University 
and the Jewish Theological Seminary. The Annual Professor at the 

School in Bagdad for 1925—26 is Prof. R. P. Dovenerrr. 
~~ A quarterly Bottetm of the Schools is published at one dollar a year; 
sample copies will be sent to all interested. The Annvat of the Schools 
is now in its fourth volume. 
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Philadelphia Divinity School _ 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

Princeton University 

Reformed Theological Seminary 

Rochester Theological Seminary 

San Francisco Seminary } 

Smith College 

Southern Methodist University 

Syracuse University 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church 

Trinity College 


Union Theological Seminary 


University of California 
University of Chicago 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Toronto 
Vassar College 


Wellesley College 

Western Theological Seminary — 
Xenia Theological Seminary 
Yale University 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Meadville Theological Seminary 
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For further information address the President, Prof. Jamwzs A. Matediey, 


6806 Greene St., Germantown, Philadelphia, or the ng Prof. 
Groner A. Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Subscriptions for current and back numbers of the Journal should be. 
addressed to the 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, Drawer 8, Yale Station, 
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